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LUCID INTERVALS 





Jim—Do you know how rats get in here? 
Joe—Naw. 
Jim—Uh-huh. 


“T call that rank ingratitude.” 

“What now?” 

“After I teach that girl to swim she goes 
to -another fellow for a_ post-graduate 
course.”—Boston Transcript. 


1st Ant—When scientists want to solve a 
problem they study us insects. 

2nd Ant—Yes, they stole our antenna 
secret for their radios. 

Mosquito—But you haven’t contributed 
any secrets which will save a human from 
death like we have. 

Both Ants—What did you do? 

Mosquito—Well, a mosquito performed 
the first successful blood transfusion.— 
Science and Invention. 


“I’ve asked for money, begged for money, 
cried for money,” said the tramp in an 
agonized voice. 

“That’s all very well,” answered the lady 
of the house, “but have you ever thought 
of working for it?” 

“Oh, no. Not yet, mum. You see, I’m 
goin’ through the alphabet, and I ’aven’t got 
to ‘w’ yet.” 


“Any part of the city for 50 cents!” yelled 
the taxi driver. 

“You can’t sting me again,” retorted Silas. 
“I bought the city hall last year, and they 
wouldn’t give it to me.”—Legion Weekly. 


“I liked that young fellow you were with 
the other night, so I asked him to dinner 
this evening. Told him just to drop round 
in his business clothes.” 

“Oh, father! He’s a swimming instruct- 
or.”—Brussels Tapis. 





Mother—Johnnie, your face is very clean, 
but how did you get such dirty hands? 

Johnnie—Washin’ me face.—Boston Tran- 
script. 





Love-sick Girl—Can you define matri- 
mony? 

Boy (not so love-sick)—Yes! You go to 
adore, you ring a belle, and you give your 
name to a maid—and then you’re taken 
in!-—Toronto Telegram. 


“J hear your uncle died and left all he 
had to an orphan asylum?” inquired Maria. 

“Yes,” replied Edith. 

“What did he have questioned the first. 

“Fifteen children,’ responded Edith— 
Moorestown Star. 


Jr.—Pop, why was Adam made first? 
Sr.—To give him a chance to say a little 
something, I suppose.—Legion Weekly. 


man, “I expect to have the world at my 
feet.” 

“What have you been doing all this time,” 
snarled the cynic; “walking on your 
hands?”—Washington Star. 


He—I have an idea. 
She—Be good to it. 
place.—Burr. 


It’s in a strange 





Dora—The man I marry must be brave. 

Flora—Don’t be such a gloom, dearie— 
you’re not so terribly homely.—Legion 
Weekly. 


He—Say, Mabel, may I come over tonight? 

She—Sure, John, come on over. 

He—Why, this is not John. 

She—This is not Mabel, either—Whirl- 
wind. 


Acting drama in a small-town theater 
the hero had to spring from some rocks 
into a river at the back of the stage. During 


one performance the mattress into which 
he had to fall was missing, and he fell with 
a crash on the boards. He was equal to the 
occasion, however, and jumping up exclaim- 
ed: “Aha! so the river has frozen.”—Lon- 
don Tit-Bits. 


Fozzleton—What are you taking the mir- 
ror out of your car for? 

Bozzleton—Oh, just to be on the safe side. 

Fozzleton—How so? 

Bozzleton—My wife is going to drive the 
car today.—New Bedford Standard. 


Publisher—But what makes you think you 
can write popular songs? 

Embryo Lyrist—Oh, you don’t know what 
silly ideas I have!—Legion Weekly. 








Schram—Somebody broke into my studio 
last night. 

Jameson—Steal any of your pictures? 

Schram—No, but the rascals took the 
frames.—Melbourne Punch. 





In the middle of a performance of a cer- 
tain play the audience burst into violent 
hissing, all except one man, who applaud- 
ed madly. 

“What!” said his neighbor. “Have you 
the nerve to applaud such stuff?” 

“Certainly not,” he replied. “I’m ap- 
plauding the hissing.’"—Buen Humor, 





“But, father,” said the young poet, “poets 
are born, not made.” 

“Now, look here,” broke in his father, 
angrily; “write all the nonsense you like, 
but don’t blame mother and me for it.”— 
Winton Advance. 


Rub—What sort of fellow is Dobbs? 

Dub—Oh, one of those that ask a parrot 
if it wants a cracker.—Marseilles Grosse 
Mouche. 


A policeman on point of duty saw a fes- 
tive man staggering along the street on the 
way home to his wife at four o’clock in 
the morning. 

“Where are you going at this time of 
night?” asked the policeman. 

“To—to a lecture,” was the truthful 
reply —Topham Courant, 


He—Do you remember when we met in 
the revolving door? 

Bright Young Thing—Yes, that’s when we 
started going around together, wasn’t it?— 
Mugwump. 


Prison Governor (to released convict)— 
I’m sorry! I find we have kept you here 
a week too long! 

Convict—That’s all right. Knock it off 
next time! 


Biology Professor, to lazy student—Name 
a parasite. 

Student—Me? 

Biology Professor—Yes, but name another 
one.—Science and Invention. 





Joe wore the expression of a man with 
a grievance as he leaned against the win- 
dow of the village store where he had long 


been employed—so much so that Harry 


stopped to inqure the cause. “Hello, Joe, 
an’t you working?” asked he. 

“No, I gin’t, and I ain’t going to work 
any more till the boss takes back what he 
said.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said he didn’t want me any longer,” 
declared Joe.—Country Gentleman. 


Man (in barber-chair)—Be careful not to 
cut my hair too short—people will take me 
for my wife!—Paris Le Quotidien. 


Mother. had mislaid her purse, and was 
searching for it high and low. She was 
assisted by her little daughter. Eventually 
the missing article was found behind a 
table. 

“At last, here it is!” exclaimed the moth- 
er. “I wonder why it is that one always 
finds a thing in the last place in which 
one hunts?” 

“I guess it’s because when we find a thing 
we stop hunting for it,” replied the child— 
Templeton Sun. 


OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES 


Helen was at her first party. When re- 
freshments were served she refused a sece 
ond helping of ice cream with a polite “No, 
thanks,” although she looked wistful. 

“Do have some more, dear,” the hostess 
urged. 

“Mother told me to say ‘No, thank you.” 
the little girl explained naively. “But I don’t 
believe she knew how small the dishes were 
going to be.”—Everybody’s Magazine. 





“How does your sister like the engage 
ment ring I gave her, Bobby?” 

“Well, it’s a little too small. She has an 
awful hard time getting it off when the 
other fellows call!”—London Tit-Bits. 


“Oh, Mrs. Russell,” said a woman who 
was entertaining a friend to tea, “when you 
called last week it was the first time my 
little daughter, Violet; had seen you, and 
after you had gone she said: “Isn’t she a 
pretty lady?” 

Mrs. Russell blushed. 

The child, who was also seated at the 
table, broke in: “But mother, I hadn’t seen 
her close then.”—Glasgow Heron. 


Little Harry—I wish I were you, uncle. 

Uncle (who has been invited to dinner)— 
Why do you wish that, sonny? 

Little Harry—Because they don’t punish 
you when you eat with your knife.—Bris- 
bane Mail. 


Bobby—Mama, did you buy me from the 
stork? 

Mama—-Yes, dearie; why do you ask? 

Bobby—Oh, I’ve often wondered why you 
didn’t pay a few more dollars and pick out 
a little boy without freckles——Kansas City 
Star. 





GOOD ADVICE 
Don’t be what you ain’t; 
Jes’ be what you is, 
Case if you is not what yo’ am 
Den yo’ am not what you is. 
If you is jes’ a little tadpole 
Don’t try to be a frog; 
If you is jes’ de tail 
Don’t try to wag de dog. 
You can always pass de plate 
If you can’t exhort an’ preach; 
If you is jes’ a pebble 
Don’t try to be de beach. 
Don’t be what yo’ ain’t, 
Jes’ be what you is, 
Case de man what plays it square 
Am g’wine to get his. 
It ain’t what yo’ is has been, 
It’s what yo’ now am is. 
—Farm News. 
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Uncle Sam Now Owns World’s Largest Airships 


since re-christened the Los Angeles, 

will go down in history as a great 

achievement, but if we take the 
word of high naval officials the recent cross- 
country flight of the Shenandoah was the 
more epoch-making of the two. To begin 
with, it is pointed out, the ZR-3 was not 
the first aircraft to fly across the Atlantic. 
In 1919 that ocean was crossed on four sepa- 
rate occasions by airplanes and dirigibles. 
According to Rear-Admiral Moffett, flying 
over such a broad expanse of water is far 
safer than passing over rough country. 
his, he explains, is because shifting air 
currents and temperature changes 
are not as likely to be encoun- 
tered over the ocean as they are 
on land. Mountains, depressions 
and other topographical features 
account for these natural haz- 
ards in land flights. Besides, in 
the case of the Shenandoah’s 
transcontinental flight, the he- 
lium used for buoyancy was af- 
fected by varying temperatures 
t ch degree that the ship was 
difficult to control. Under the 
warmth of the sun’s rays the gas 
would expand and give more 
lifting power and consequently 
greater altitude, while the cool 
of evening would produce an op- 
posite condition. In the night 
flight through mountainous sec- 
tions on the Pacific coast this 
was very noticeable. In one 


T: transatlantic flight of the ZR-3, 


hilly pass the big vessel lost so 


uch buoyancy that it was fear- 
he would not clear a na- 
obstruction and prepara- 

s were being made to release 

he gasoline tanks when a kind 
ate got her safely over. Other 
ballast, including water tanks, 
had already been let go. The 
Zi-3’s flight over the ocean was different. 
The wind and temperature were generally 
uniform and the only things necessary 
were to keep the vessel at a certain alti- 
tude and steer by the compass. However, 
the “made-in-Germany” dirigible had to 
depend on the higly inflammable hydrogen 
is while the American-made craft used 
um which is neither explosive nor in- 
immable. America has a world monopoly 
helium. It is found in certain natural 
gas wells in Utah, Kansas and Texas, ex- 
tracted by a trade secret process at the gov- 
nent plant at Ft. Worth, Tex., and ship- 

ped under high pressure in steel cylinders. 
But helium has its disadvantages in that it 
is only 90 per cent as efficient as hydrogen. 
However, its safety feature overcomes this 
ndicap. Hydrogen gas has sacrificed 
iny lives on the altar of aviation. It will 
¢ remembered that the British-built ZR-2, 
¢stined for this country, was wrecked with 
iderable loss of life at Hull, England; 
Italian-built Roma, purchased by this 
itry, struck a live wire and exploded, 
the French airship Dixmude and her 
fniire crew were lost over the Mediter- 
ranean, all because of this dangerous gas. 
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now the Los Angeles. 
night are converted into beds. 
the upper berths, 


For that very reason the ZR-3 could only 
be insured for $600,000 on her transatlantic 
trip. Her successful delivery to this coun- 
try wipes out $2,200,000 of Germany’s repa- 
rations debt to the United States. 

By building the Shenandoah and acquir- 
ing the ZR-3, the United States possesses 
the two largest airships in the world. The 
former, because it is intended for war-like 
purposes, does not have half the comforts 
of the ZR-3, which is an experimental com- 
mercial type of vessel. The Shenandoah is 
longer and narrower than the other. It 
takes approximately a train-load of helium 
(30 cars) to inflate this vessel. On its 9000- 








One of the five compartments provided for passengers on the ZR-3, 
The sofas are six and a half feet long and at 
) The backs of the sofas raise and form 
Curtains are used to insure privacy for sleepers. 


mile cruise to the Pacific coast, the Shenan- 
doah at one place remained aloft all day 
rather than sacrifice any of her precious 
gas. When night came the cold condensed 
the gas and permitted the dirigible to de- 
scend,. 

Many people think that the envelopes of 
the Shenandoah and ZR-3 each consist of 
one huge container for the gas. Sueh is 
not the case. The gas is contained in an 
orderly array of small cells placed end 
to end throughout the length of the cigar- 
shaped vessels. Of special interest on both 
craft is the aisle along the bottom of 
the framework on which members of the 
crew may walk. It is known as the “cat 
walk” because it is only eight inches broad. 
It is a breath-taking sight to see two men 
pass each other on this narrow truss. Should 
a person slip and fall from it he would un- 
doubtedly tear through the comparatively 
thin fabric covering and crash to the 
ground. However, the men who handle the 
ship are also quite proficient in navigating 
the walk and even walk along the upper 
ridge of the great bag when the ship is 
moving. They say that normally the dirigi- 
ble rides on an even keel and at a constant 
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speed and that they are able to keep their 
equilibrium as well as a trainman riding 
atop a freight car. The navy department, 
to which these ships belong, has often been 
asked if snow sticks to the ships after they 
have weathered a snowstorm above the 
earth. This has never been known to hap- 
pen. As in the case of other aircraft, the 
ships move with such speed that the snow 
does not have a chance to stick. Besides, 
the flakes are always dry and blow off like 
so much cotton. On its 18%4-day run the 
Shenandoah averaged 45 miles an hour 
though it can go faster. Once it was lost 
in a fog and here found serviceable an ar- 
rangement by which the under- 
slung radio aerial sounds a warn- 
ing when the long wire and its 
weight ballast come in contact 
with the ground or other pro- 
jections. To clear one rise the 
ship had to ascend to a height 
of 7200 feet. The Shenandoah 
was the first airship to success- 
fully cross the United States and 
the first rigid ship to go west of 
the Mississippi river. Admiral 
Moffett, in charge of the flight, 
says that the greatest danger in 
dirigible flying is in landing and 
taking off. An airship must be 
handled with great skill and by a 
personnel which knows what it 
is doing. Much trouble may be 
avoided by keeping the ship at- 
tached to a mooring mast on oc- 
casions of brief visits. However, 
this is attended by certain haz- 
ards. For instance, during the 
whole time that a vessel is moor- 
ed at such a mast it must be 
carefully watched and maneuver- 
ed. It has a tendency to dip side- 
ways and bob up and down, 
something it never does while 
flying. The weight of a careless 
person walking from one end of the vessel 
to the other could wreck it. For that rea- 
son a constant vigil is maintained while the 
ship is at the mast. When the dirigible 
takes off the crew must be evenly distribut- 
ed throughout its length and each man at 
a certain station from which he cannot 
move until the vessel is clear. Each man is 
allowed a weight of only 450 pounds in- 
cluding his luggage and himself. In that 
way a slender person can take along more 
“duds” than a stout one. 

In contrast to the Shenandoah, the ZR-3 
is elaborately fitted with electric lights, an 
electric stove, staterooms, radio room and 
has much more cargo-carrying space. The 
control-car is larger than a railroad coach 
and is in touch with all quarters of the ship 
by telephone. The white-hot exhaust pipes 
of the five engines were used on the trans- 
atlantic voyage to keep coffee hot for the 
German crew. The puzzling “ZR” in the 
names of many dirigibles refers to “Zep- 
pelin rigid” and means that such ships are 
of the rigid type of dirigible and are made 
at the Zeppelin works in Germany. With 
the completion of the ZR-3 the Allies intend 
that no more of these famous ships shall be 
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made in Germany. The ZR-3’s new name, 
“Los Angeles,” is Spanish for “The Angeles.” 
With the exception of their metal noses, 
the outer covering of both ships is of light 
cotton cloth impregnated to make it proof 
against rain and other precipitations. It 
is given several coats of aluminum paint so 
as to reflect the sun’s rays. This outer 
covering not only adds to the beauty of the 
ships by providing streamline bodies but is 
of material aid in reducing air resistance. 
Both ships are, housed side by side in the 
naval hangar at Lakehurst, N. J., “the larg- 
est room in the world,” which is 800 feet 
long, 200 feet high and 265 feet wide. A 
further comparison of Uncle Sam’s two 
pets follows: 


‘Description Shenandoah Los Angeles 
eo ee 680 ft. 656 
Diameter ...... 78 ft. 90 
TS Sie oo ee 97 ft. 102 
Gas capacity... .2,150,000 cu. ft. 2,472,000 
en ee ae 60 m.p.h. 80 
Weight: .30..4.% 41 tons 46 
CED iss ee Riss 31 men 35 
Meine’: (302-.< ts (5) 300 h.p. (5) 400 
Cruising radius. 4000 mi. 5280 





PARTY CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


The $16,000,000 “slush fund” which La 
Follette charged had been raised to insure 
Coolidge’s election has not materialized. Re- 
ports of campaign expenditures show that 
the Republican fund totaled $4,000,000, 
that of the Democrats about $600,000 and 
the third party’s $275,000. The G. O. P. 
committee seems to have come through 
the struggle without a deficit. This, say 
Republican managers, would mean the first 
time that any national committee wound 
up its affairs without running behind. Four 
years ago the Republicans shouldered a 
deficit of $1,600,000. This year about 80,000 
contributors from all over the country gave 
to the Republican cause. New York raised 
the largest amount. Many gifts came from 
“big business.” It was the largest cam- 
paign fund in history, according to Repub- 
lican headquarters. 


The Democrats face a deficit of $200,000, 
reports Clem Shaver, chairman of that 
party’s national committee. In past cam- 
paign years it has been customary to make 
up deficits by levying a pro-rata assessment 
on the Democratic organizations of the 
various states. The American Federation 
of Labor collected $23,000 and spent $20,000 
in promoting La Follette’s race, according 
io its report to the senate campaign fund 
committee. The Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers independently contributed $20,000 
to the third party. William Johnson, head 
of the machinists’ union and financial di- 
rector for La Follette, raised $120,000. One 
individual, a manufacturer who advertises 
in the Pathfinder, gave La Follette $38,000. 
This is $18,000 over the largest single con- 
tribution to the G. O. P. fund. 


Returns of other parties show that the 
Association against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment spent $14,000; the Anti-Saloon 
League’s expenditures were under $1000, 
the Prohibition national committee dis- 
bursed nearly $5000, and the Socialist party 
spent $4500. 


BUTLER TAKES LODGE’S SEAT 


William M. Butler, who directed the Cool- 
idge campaign, has been named by Gov. 
Cox (Rep.) of Mass. to fill out the unexpired 
term of the late Senator Lodge until the 
next general state election in 1926. How- 
ever, Butler’s tenure in office is challenged 
by Bay state Democrats who contend that 
the present state law is void and that he 
should serve only until the vacancy is filled 
by an election to be held between Jan. 1 
and the convening of the next congress. A 
bill to repeal the present law will be intro- 
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duced in the state legislature in January. 
If that does not do the trick the Democrats 
threaten to carry the fight to the U. S. su- 
preme court. 





WHEN IS CIDER ILLEGAL? 


Representative John Hill of Maryland 
gave an “apple-juice” party. Nearly 1000 
men and women consumed home-brew the 
alcoholic content of which, the host admit- 
ted, was 2.75 per cent. “If cider of this 
strength is non-intoxicating, then 2.75 beer 
also is non-intoxicating,” argued the wet 
legislator. He wanted a test case. The 
government obliged; the venturesome Mr, 
Hill was indicted for manufacture and pos- 
session of wine and cider. 

In charging the jury, Federal Judge Soper 
of Baltimore reiterated the prohibition en- 
forcement bureau’s ruling that home-manu- 
factured fruit beverages are not necessarily 
limited to one-half of one per cent, the 
limit placed by the Volstead act, but “must 
be intoxicating in fact.” Was Hill’s hard 
cider intoxicating “in fact”? This question, 
and this question only, the jury was asked 
to decide. -For 17 hours they wrestled with 
the problem but at last announced a verdict 
of “not guilty.” 

Hill, Gov. Ritchie and other wets were 
jubilant. “As the situation now stands,” 
explains Hill, “wine and cider up to 2.75 
per cent in alcoholic content, if made in 
the home, are not intoxicating, whereas 
beer of 2.75 per cent alcoholic content, or 
an alcoholic content much lower than that, 
is intoxicating in the meaning of the law.” 
Accordingly, the wet bloc will introduce a 
bill in congress to give home-made beer 
the same status. 

Prohibition Commissioner Haynes points 
out that in the case of cider and other fruit 
juices no specific alcoholic limit is fixed. 
Though his office “is not disposed to take 
action against the manufacture for use in 
the home of the maker of cider and other 
fruit juices containing not more than 2.75 
per cent of alcohol by volume,” he warns 
that there will be no let-up in the prosecu- 
tion of persons who make home-brew that 
is “intoxicating in fact.”? 





URGES PRICE-FIXING COURT 


Creation of a “court of commerce”. to 
which business men could appeal in times 
of over-production and low prices and so 
bring about a mutual agreement fixing 
prices and cutting down production was 
proposed in a statement issued by Bernard 
Baruch, former chairman of the war in- 
dustries board, following a meeting of 150 
ex-members of the board at New York. He 
declared that such a court could accomplish 
better results than an “inquisitorial body 
like the federal trade commission.” The 
Dawes plan Mr. Baruch holds to be a fore- 








Inside the Shenandoah, showing the “cat’s 
walk’? between gasoline tanks that hold 3000 
gallons. The latter, like all the framework 
are made of an alloy of aluminum, copper and 
manganese. The helium is contained in sepa- 
rate cells of cotton fabric lined inside with 
goldbeater’s skins to reduce leakage. These 
skins are part of the intestines of cattle. About 
600,000 cattie furnished them for this ‘ship. 
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runner of other steps in the right direc. 
tion, and he now looks for an industrial and 
economic revival that may someday he 
termed an “industrial renaissance.” 

“What shall be the attitude of govern- 
ment towards business?” he asks. “During 
the war we built up great committees of 
industry, some of which have remained jn 
the form of associations. These are capa- 
ble of great good and possible great harm. 
A grave question is, shall the Sherman anti- 
trust law prevent such great combinations 
and associations, or shall business be per- 
mitted to combine for better production 
and distribution, thereby cheapening both 
and resulting in lower prices for the con- 
sumer? And if they are permitted to func- 
tion, what regulatory or supervisory power 
should be exercized? These combinations, 
by their mass. production,” he contends, 
“inerease the standard of living by plac- 
ing in the hands of the greatest number of 
people many of the things which they need 
for comfort and luxury.” 





UNCLE SAM RETRENCHING 


The government hopes to end the current 
fiscal year with a surplus. President Cool. 
idge has ordered that total departmental 
estimates for 1926 shall not exceed $1,800,- 
000,000 exclusive of the public debt and 
postal service requirements. Consequent- 
ly the cost of running the federal govern- 
ment for the year beginning next July 1 
may fall below $3,000,000,000, or $500,000,- 
000 less than the estimated expenditures 
for the current fiscal year. “Had it not 
been for providential presidential vetoes,” 
Director of the Budget Lord asserts that 
$126,000,000 would have been added to curs 
rent expenses and expectations of a balanc- 
ed budget could not be realized. According 
to the same authority, ordinary expenses 
of the government have been cut in half 
during the first three years of the budget 
system. 





DISCORD OVER EDUCATION WEEK 

Campaigns of national scope in behalf 
of education have been conducted each 
year since 1920. These “education weeks,” 
so called, have focused popular attention 
on the needs of education and have invit- 
ed mass action to achieve results. They 
are said to be increasingly effective with 
each succeeding year. Education week this 
year, however, brought criticism from un- 
expected sources. 


The Y. W. C. A. with a membership of 
600,000 young women refused to co-operate 
with the federal bureau of education in the 
observance “because of certain elements in 
the program inconsistent with the position 
of its national board in regard to world 
peace and international co-operation.” The 
Civil Liberties Union, through the Rev. J. 
H. Holmes of New York, charges Educa- 
tion Commissioner Tigert with “violation 
of trust in the conduct of a public office 
and its prostitution to the private propa- 
ganda interests of a military organization.” 


These and some other organizations took 
exception to statements made in suggested 
education week programs issued by the 
American Legion, National Education As- 
sociation and federal bureau of education 
to the effect that “pacifists are a menace 
to the constitution” and are therefore to 
be classed with reds, revolutionists and 
communists. Commissioner Tigert holds 
that the protests against education week 
are unwarranted. “The program this year 
was practically the same that has been 
observer for several years,” he explains. 
“It emphasized support of the const!- 
tution, patriotism, the betterment of 
schools and teaching conditions, eradica- 
tion ofilliteracy, physical education, com- 
munity betterment and allegiance to God 
and country.” 

President Coolidge stands squarely 
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hind education week. In a special procla- 
mation urging support for the idea he re- 
ferred to education as “America’s noblest 
contribution to civilization.” He deplores 
the fact that “through negligence or be- 
cause of unfortunate circumstances which 
might be controlled with sufficient effort, 
large numbers of children do not receive 
the full preparation for their life’s work to 
which they are justly entitled.” The edu- 
cation week idea, he thinks, has “concen- 
trated attention on the needs of education 
with the result that the cumulative impetus 
of mass action has been peculiarly bene- 
ficial.” 

“In the last few years,” said the presi- 
dent, “we have placed much emphasis on 
vocational training. It is necessary for 
men to know the practical side of life and 
be able to earn a living. We want to have 
masters of our material resources. But 
it is also necessary to have a broad and 
liberal culture that will enable men to think 
and know how to live after they have earn- 
ed a living. An educated fool is a sorry 
spectacle, but he is not nearly so dangerous 
to society as a rich fool. We want neither 
in this country. We want the educated to 
know how to work and the rich to know 
how to think.” 





END RHODE ISLAND PARTY WAR 


Harmony again reigns in “Little Rhody”! 
The victory of A. J. Pothier, Rep. over 
Lieut-Gov. Toupin, Democratic leader and 
factor in Rhode Island’s political war, has 
brought a cessation of hostilities between 
the two parties. The deadlock in the state 
legislature, which began last January, now 
seems to be at an end. 

(he Democratic senators have agreed to 
abandon their filibuster which for nearly 
a year has prevented the passage of annual 
appropriation bills providing payment of 
salaries of state officials and maintenance 
of state institutions. On the other hand, 
the 21 Republican senators who fled from 
the state last June, following the explo- 
sion of a gas bomb in the senate chamber, 
will leave their self-imposed exile at Rut- 
land, Mass., and return to their homes 
with every assurance that they will be pro- 
tected from “hired gunmen.” 

lt was at a joint conference of leaders of 
both parties that a truce was signed in the 
party war that has kept Rhode Island’s 
affairs in a chaotic condition for so many 
months. With this mutual agreement 
passes a political contest that has had 
no parallel in the state since Dorr’s rebel- 
lion of 1842. 





WOMAN’S ROLE IN THE ELECTION 


Indications are that more women voted 
this year than in 1920, their first opportu- 
nity to vote for president, Four years ago 
10,000,000 women cast their ballots as 
compared to 17,000,000 men. There are about 
7,000,000 women of voting age in all the 

(his year marks a signal victory for 
women in that two of that sex were elected 
governors. Both will draw annual salaries 
of 4000. It is the first time in history that 
woman has filled this high office. Distinc- 
tion of being the first woman to govern a 
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‘tate goes to Mrs. Nellie T. Ross, Dem., wid- 
ow of Gov: William Ross of Wyoming. By 
reason of her immediate assumption of the 
flice made vacant by her husband’s death, 
he becomes a full-fledged governor before 
Mrs. Miriam A. Ferguson, Democratic gov- 
ernor-elect of Texas, takes office. The lat- 
ter will be inaugurated March 4, 

Mrs. Ross makes it known that she will 
‘rry out the policies of her late husband. 
he does not believe that women should be 
’ forward in seeking public office. As a 


other, she sees the home as woman’s prop- 
' sphere but thinks her sex should have a 
‘y in local, state. and federal affairs, Mrs. 
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Ross did not seek nomination and consent- 
ed to accept only after long persuasion by 
Democratic leaders. Her acceptance’ speech 
numbered less than 400 words.. She did 
not take the stump in the campaign, but 
remained at home and dictated letters to 
the people airing her political views. She 
regards her election as a tribute to her dead 
husband. In the election she beat Eugene 
Sullivan, Republican nominee and oil mag- 
nate, by about 8000 votes. Though born 
at St. Joseph, Mo., Mrs. Ross comes of 
Southern stock. Her father was a native of 
‘Tennessee and her mother a Virginian. 





Mrs. Ross, the First “Governess” 


Her marriage to Mr. Ross took place in 
1902. Four children were born. Of the 
three living sons, two are twins 21 years old, 
and the other is 12. Mrs. Ross will not tell 
her age. “You may say I am over 40,” she 
confides. 

In Texas “Ma” Ferguson ran on an anti- 
Klan platform to vindicate her husband, 
James Ferguson, who she charges was re- 





“Ma” Ferguson, Texas Governor-elect 


moved from the governorship through Klan 
influence. Her program promises tax relief, 
more attention to education in rural schools, 
anti-Klan legislation, and the appointment 
of more women to state offices. “Proper 
recognition will be given women in execu- 
tive patronage,” she asserts, “particularly 
when they are fitted for the position and 
are, perhaps, better qualified to administer 
the duties of the office than men.” Mrs. 
Ferguson says she will take the advice of 
her husband just as she will that of “any 
other citizen interested in the welfare of 
the state.” As for her title, she detests the 
term “Madam Governor” and expects to be 
called plain “governor,” just as a man. The 
former governor will accompany his wife 
to Austin. They have two grown daughters. 
Mrs. Ferguson repudiates stories that she 
does all the washing and cooking for her 
family. “I never have done it all, and I 
don’t intend to,” she declares. Her “Me for 
Ma” ticket beat the Republican nominee, 
Dr. George Butte, by nearly 50,000 votes. 
The East sent its first woman to congress 
in Mrs. Mary T. Norton, Dem., of Jersey 
City. The wife of a manufacturer and her- 
self vice-chairman of the Democratic state 
committee, she is a factor in New Jersey 
politics. At present she is a member of 
the Hudson county board of freeholders. 
Approval of light wines and beers, more 
hospitals for war veterans, removal of the 
restriction on immigration, and increases 
for postal employees are chief points in her 
platform. “However,” she explains, “I ex- 
t to do very little the first year.” News- 
paper photographers asked her to pose 





while washing clothes and hanging them 
out. “I should say not,” she remarked. 
“Why tell the world about all that?” 

Mrs. Norton will be the only one of her 
sex to sit in the new congress though there 
were a round dozen of feminine candidates 
this year. She makes the fifth woman to 
be elected to the house. The others were 
Miss Jeanette Rankin of Mont., Mrs. Wini- 
fred Huck of Ill, Miss Alice Robertson of 
Okla. and Mrs. Mae Nolan of Cal. 


In New York, where the Republicans car- 
ried the state ticket with the exception of 
governor, Mrs. Florence Knapp of Syracuse 
was elected secretary of state. For years 
she has been chairman of a county Republi- 
can committee. She is a widow. However, 
there have been two other women secreta- 
ries of state—Mrs. Cromwell of Ky. and Mrs. 
Chacon of N. Mex. This year saw many 
women elected to state legislatures, the 
number approximating 90. Mrs. Samuel 
Cosgrove, widow of a former governor of 
Washington, has been selected to take that 
state’s seven electoral votes to the national 
capital for the formal count. Indiana Re- 
publicans elected Mrs. Emma Eaton White, 
political writer, as official reporter of the 
state supreme court. 





DAVIS TO LEAVE CABINET 


Since the election there have been rumors 
and rumors of rumors about possible 
changes in the cabinet, but the only one 
to crystallize thus far is the announcement 
that Secretary of Labor Davis desires to 
quit March 4. However, in acknowledging 
receipt of Mr. Davis’s resignation, President 
Coolidge expressed the hope that the sec- 
retary of labor will change his mind be- 
tween now and the time his resignation be- 
comes effective. 

Mr. Davis is the only foreign-born mem- 
ber of the present cabinet. He was born 
in Wales in 1873. The son of a steel work- 
er, he came to America at the age of seven 
and became successively a bootblack, mes- 
senger boy, iron puddler, tinplate roller, 
city clerk, county recorder and labor organ- 
izer. He is high in Moose circles. Presi- 
dent Harding appointed Davis to his cabinet. 

Possibilities of other cabinet changes 
have been inspired by the. fact that Mr. 
Coolidge is now president by right of elec- 
tion and the contention that he is no longer 
morally bound to carry out the policies of, 
or continue in office the appointees of, his 
predecessor—inheritances to which he suc- 
ceeded by reason of Mr. Harding’s death. 





JOHNSON NOW BASEBALL MAGNATE 


Walter Johnson, premier pitcher of the 
Washington world champion baseball team, 
has bought the Oakland club in the Pacific 
Coast league. The purchase was made in 
partnership with George Weiss, owner of 
the New Haven club in the Eastern league, 
and the price was reported to be about 
$385,000. Johnson is to manage the club 
while Weiss, who is to dispose of his east- 


_ern holdings, will run the business end. 


With the club is a fine plant, and it is 
proposed to name the home grounds “Wal- 
ter Johnson Field.” 

Johnson, who began his career on the 
Pacific coast, has long kept an eye open in 
that direction for a final berth. There was 
much dickering and the trade was finally 
made with J. Cal Ewing, veteran magnate 
who is retiring after having owned the San 
Francisco and Oakland clubs and having 
served as president of the league. Johnson 
plans to pitch for his team on the opening 
days in Oakland, San Francisco, Sacramento 
and Portland, and occasionally through the 
season. 

Johnson is still under contract with the 
Washington club, but President Griffith 


said he would not stand in the great pitch- 


er’s way, in view of his past service to 
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the club and of the further fact that he is 
nearing the end of his baseball career. “Tf 
the proposition looks all right,” said Grif- 
fith, “I will let him go as I promised, but 
it will also be necessary for all the other 
clubs in both the American and National 
leagues to waive on him before he can pass 
out of the big league picture.” Manager 
Harris, the “Senators’” boy manager, ex- 
pressed both sorrow and pleasure at the 
prospect of losing his leading pitcher. 
“Naturally I can’t smile,” he said, “when 
I think of losing a pitcher who won 23 
games for us last year, but I can’t help 
being glad for Barney’s sake.” Johnson 
long ago determined to get out of the big 
league before he weakened to the point of 
being thrown out or dropped. 





LOST KEEPSAKES OF MEMORY 


Locks of hair—some blond, some bru- 
nette; many gray, others white. Tender 
missives, many worn from repeated han- 
dling. And tattered photographs, too, of 
wives, mothers, sweethearts, sisters—smil- 
ing or sad of face—taken from breast- 
pockets reluctant to part with them. A 
collection of rings ranging from a mother’s 
hallowed wedding band down to cheap af- 
fairs representative of different branches 
of 'the service. “Good luck” talismans that 
failed to protect—a rabbit’s foot resting 
side-by-side with a swastika charm. Elab- 
orate to plain timepieces whose hands were 
rudely stopped on the field of valor. These 
and many other trinkets and mementos 
of the great war repose in a little room 
buried deep in the war department’s build- 
ing at Washington. 

Each article has its poignant human in- 
terest story; each is priceless to someone, 
somewhere. But their stories, all unself- 
ish and tragic, cannot be written. Words 
tail to do justice to the so-quickly snuffed 
cut romances and dreams. They are effect- 
ively hidden from mortal gaze. All honor 
to those who made the supreme sacrifice! 
But they left behind them loved ones who 
must “carry on.” Mementos of America’s 
heroic dead should help lighten the burden 
that the living have to bear. They were 
salvaged in trenches, in hospitals, in camps 
and elsewhere. Each has a lasting perfume 
of memory for that “someone.” 

Uncle Sam realizes that the intrinsic 
value of such relics is as nothing compared 
to their priceless value to loved ones. He 
has been able to trace and restore keep- 
sakes in many instances, but some 5000 
little packets, each carefully wrapped and 
preserved, remain to be claimed by those 
who will most cherish them. He asks these 
people to communicate with him through 
the war department. 


“The heart hath its own memory, like the 
mind, 
And in it are enshrined 
The precious keepsakes, 
wrought 
The giver’s loving thought.” 


into which is 





SHRINE FOR DANIEL BOONE 


A movement has been started in St. 
Charles and Warren counties, Mo., to save 
the stone house in which Daniel Boone, the 
famous pioneer and Indian fighter, lived 
and died. The house is about 50 miles 
west of St. Louis. Close by is the spring 
ewhich determined the site of the house, and 
the “Judgment Elm” where Boone sat in 
his old age as community judge. Near the 
house is a pile of rotting logs, formerly 
used as a pig sty, which is ail that remains 
of his first Missouri home. An effort is 
being made to save these historic relics and 
inake the site a shrine. 





MASONS PLAN NATIONAL SHRINE 


Washington, being the seat of govern- 
ment and the home of some of America’s 
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handsomest buildings, is a mecca for Vari- 


ous organizations desirous of erecting edi- 
fices which not only commemorate their ex- 
istence but in many cases serve as admin- 
istrative centers. The Masons are among 
the latest to draw up plans for a “national 
shrine.” They intend to erect a handsome 
group of buildings on Temple heights, al- 
most in the heart of the city—this in addi- 
tion to several other Masonic temples and 
memorials in existence, being erected or 
proposed. The new project calls for vari- 





Proposed Masonic Group 


ous auditoriums, a tower, a plaza, adminis- 
trative offices etc. to grace Temple heights, 
an old estate acquired some years ago by 
the fraternal body. It is planned to con- 
struct but one building at a time, so it will 
take years before the whole undertaking is 
consummated. 





PEACE CONFERENCE IN UPROAR 


The American Council of the World Al- 
liance for International Friendship Through 
the Churches held a “peace congress” at 
Buffalo, N. Y. All went well until Herbert 
Stein, delegate from New Mexico, made an 
address. He declared that churches had sin- 
ned during the World war when they pray- 
ed for victory; he deplored the placing of 
the American flag in church pulpits, and 
advocated revolt of the youth of the world 
against the next war which he said was 
imminent. William Otto, Buffalo delegate, 
jumped to his feet and assailed Stein’s 
speech as “socialistic, un-American, un- 
patriotic and bolshevistic.” Stein denied 
this, saying that his speech was “interna- 
tionalistic.” The voices of the two were 
drowned out by divided cries of opinion 
from the floor. 

Peace can only be insured by an adequate 
force “to give weight to peaceful bodies,” 
declared Capt. Edwin Pollock, U. S. N., in 
addressing the session in uniform. Prof, 
William Hull of Swarthmore sajd that the 
time has come for churches to array them- 
selves either for war or for peace. From 
personal observation, Sir Henry Lunn of 
London believes international conferences 
are good in promoting ecclesiastical and 
international friendships. Walter Layton, 
London editor, gave the league of nations 
much credit for the financial reconstruc- 
tion of Europe. 

“Aggressive war is a colossal sin,” declar« 
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éd a resolution adopted by the congress, 
It urged adherence of the United States to 
the permanent court of international jys. 
tice, our participation in another disarma- 
ment conference, a “sympathetic study” of 
the Geneva protocol, and the creation of a 
federal commission for world peace. Other 
resolutions urged that proposed mobiliza- 
tion of our naval forces next spring be held 
elsewhere than in the Hawaiian islands, so 
as not to antagonize Japan, and revision 
of immigration legislation. 





DEBTS, FUNDED AND UNFUNDED 


An agreement has been reached between 
this country and Poland. whereby the latter 
will refund its $178,560,000 debt to the Unit. 
ed States. ‘Fhis is the fifth funding agree. 
ment concluded by the world war foreign 
debt commission since its creation in 1922, 
Great Britain led the way in 1923 by re. 
funding its $4,661,000,000 debt to this coun- 
try. Agreements have also been concluded 
and approved by congress with Finland and 
Hungary. The agreements with Lithuania 
and Poland, both made this year, will he 
submitted to congress at its next session, 
Exclusive of interest, France still owes us 
nearly $4,000,000,000, Italy over $2,000,000,- 
000 and Belgium nearly $455,000,000. 





NEWS NOTES - 


Seek World War Records. A call has been 
issued by the adjutant-general’s office of 
the war department for all original papers 
throwing light on the activity of American 
units in the World war. “All orders, re- 
ports, diaries, memoranda, maps, telegrams, 
messages, informal notes etc. bearing on 
operations” would be useful to the office, 
it was said. All possible data are desired 
so that the general staff may complete a 
series of monographs covering the activity 
of the American forces. 

Quits Hunt for Meteor. After a two-year 
search in Meteor mountain, just east of 
Flagstaff, Ariz., the U. S. Smelting and Re- 
fining Co. of Boston gave up its attempt to 
find the great meteor supposed to be buried 
there. In the fragments about the crater 
platinum was found, and the company 
hoped to find more of this rare metal in the 
main body of the meteor. 





Wrigley Buys Sugar Plant. William 
Wrigley, chewing gum king, bought the 
Gunnison Valley sugar refinery at Center- 
ville, Utah. The plant has a capacity of 
500 tons of beets a day, and it is understood 
that sugar produced there will be used in 
the manufacture of chewing gum. 


Opera Singer “Held Down.” Nicolo Zerola, 
grand opera singer, sued the Metropolitan 
Opera Co. of New York for $250,000 for 
“holding him back” and thus damaging his 
reputation. He said he formerly enjoyed 
the same fame and reputation as Caruso and 
that “it was a moot question which of the 
two was the greater singer.” 


Quits Dancing Church. The pastor of St 
Mark’s Congregational church in New York, 
Rev. Charles W, Dane, resigned because “an 
active minority in the church insist on 
desecrating the house of God by using it 
for modern mixed dancing.” The pastor 
also said that he received inadequate fi- 
nancial support and desired another pulpit. 


Legion Seeks $5,000,000. At American Le- 
gion headquarters in Indianapolis it was an- 
nounced that a drive would be made for 
$5,000,000 to care for orphaned children of 
the World war, and for helpless former serv- 
ice men themselves. It was said the Legion 
home at Otter Lake, Mich., was overcrowded 
and 20@ children were in urgent need of aid. 


Nations Send No Immigrants. According 
to figures issued by the state department 
there are eight nations which have failed 
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to send. any immigrants to the United 
States. They are: Andorra, Afghanistan, 
Bhutan, British Cameroon, French Came- 
roon, Netherlands. South West Africa and 
Tanganyika. 


Spirit Headquarters Raided. After a news- 
paper reporter had received a certificate of 
ordination as a minister, a charter for a 
church and an indorsement as a spiritual 
healer and medium, all for the sum of $150, 
the headquarters of an alleged “spiritual- 
ists’ association” in Los Angeles was raided 
by the police. The president and 10 other 
officials of the organization were named in 
the warrants issued. 








Need Better Negro Ministry. At the an- 
nual convocation of the school of religion 
of Howard university, Washington, Rev. 
Sterling Brown,inchargeofthe department, 
declared the Negro’s spiritual leadership 
must be placed in the hands of a more in- 
telligent ministry. “There is one clergy- 
man for every 565 Negroes,” he said, “while 
among the whites there is one for every 
815. It must be made difficult for ignorant, 
idle men, gifted with mere gab, to hold and 
establish little church organizations in 
small, poorly ventilated rooms.” 





Herrick Gets One Cent. Manuel Herrick, 
former congressman from Oklahoma, won 
his suit in a District of Columbia court 
against Miss Ethel Chrane, his former ste- 
nographer, for failure to keep her promise 
to marry him. But the amount of the dam- 
ages was reduced from $50,000 to one cent. 
For making “scandalous statements” about 
her in his pleadings Miss Chrane sued Mr. 
Herrick for $100,000, and the suit is still 
pending. Mr. Herrick appeared in court as 
his own attorney and examined himself on 
ihe witness stand. 


\ristocrat Weds Negro Girl. Leonard Kip 
Rhinelander, a wealthy young man of 21 
and a member of an old aristocratic New 
York family, married Beatrice Alice Jones, 
a nursemaid, of New Rochelle. Her father, 
long a taxicab driver, was born in England 
and it appeared from his citizenship papers 
that he had declared himself a “colored 
man.” The married couple, dodging pub- 
licity the best they could, departed on a 
secret honeymoon taking the father and 
mother of the bride with them. 


Woman Halts Own Funeral. Mrs. Marga- 
ret Sheridan of New York after spending a 
night with friends got back home just in 
time to halt her funeral. A woman killed on 
the street by a taxicab had been identi- 
fed as Mrs. Sheridan and the body was 
taken to her home. Mrs. Sheridan found all 
her relatives gathered around the corpse 
supposed to be hers. 


Buys Taxi to Catch Train. Bound for 
Washington Congressman Albert Johnson 
took a taxi at Seattle and directed the driver 
to take him to Vancouver, B. C., to catch 
the train for Montreal. On reaching the 
Canadian boundary officials there demand- 
ed a bond. Having only an hour to make 
the train 30 miles away Mr. Johnson solved 
the difficulty and saved delay by buying the 
taxi for $2000. As owner he was allowed to 
proceed. 





Jews Get Palestine Liner. An ocean liner 
owned and operated by Jews is to be placed 
in regular service between New York and 
Palestine, carrying passengers and pilgrims 
to the Holy Land. The 10,500-ton liner 
President Arthur was bought from the Fleet 
corporation. The vessel will be re-condi- 
tioned. It was recently stated by Dr. 
Yellin, viee-mayor of Jerusalem, that Jews 
are returning to Palestine at the rate of 
2000 a month, 





Davis Resumes Law Practice. John W. 
Davis, recent Democratic candidate for the 
presidency, announced ,that he would re- 
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sume the practice of law in the firm of 


Stetson, Jennings, Russell. and Davis in - 


New York. Before settling down to his 
law work, however, Mr. Davis plans a Euro- 
pean trip and a Mediterranean cruise with 
his wife and daughter. 


Elephants Wreck Kitchen. Three baby 
elephants traveling with a vaudeville show 
in Philadelphia broke their chains early 
one morning apd took to the streets. Smell- 
ing the breakfast being cooked by Mrs. 
Anna Dammore close by they headed for 
her kitchen. Breaking through the door as 
Mrs. Dammore rushed upstairs the ele- 
phants went for the bacon and eggs, but the 
first having burnt his trunk upset the whole 
stove. They also wrecked the icebox and 
other furniture before the keeper arrived, 


From Theater to Prison. Earl Carroll, New 3 


York theater owner and producer, lunched 
one day with a prince and took his supper 
in jail, He was arrested for exhibiting in- 
decent pictures—enlarged photographs of 
the girls in his chorus. Carroll insisted the 
pictures were “artistic” and chose to stay 
in jail rather than furnish $300 bail. Pro- 
ducers, he declared, “are at the mercy of 
reformers who know nothing about art.” 
After trial he was acquitted by three judges 
who deliberated less than three minutes. 





Three Years for Kiss. George Parker in a 
Baltimore court with his two wives and 
the daughter of the first wife confessed big- 
amy. After the plea of guilty the Judge 
said: “I am inclined to parole you; go with 
the probation officer.” Parker then joy- 
fully kissed his child, and then ignoring his 
first wife kissed the second. The first wife 
fainted and the angry judge shouted: “Bring 
that man back here. He’s not fit for parole.” 
Parker got three years. 


Academy Honors Colored Man. The Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences with headquar- 
ters in Washington has engaged Dr. H. L. 
Pelham, a colored scientist, to do medical 
research work. Dr. Pelham is a graduate 
of Lincoln and Howard universities and has 
done research work at Columbia university. 
He is the second colored man to be thus 
honored by the academy. 


Sloop and Men Lost. Trying to follow 
the trail of the Norsemen of 1000 years ago 
from Norway to Labrador proved disastrous 
for William W. Nutting and his two com- 
panions, Erick Todahl, painter, and Arthur 
Hildebrand, author. The sloop Lief Erick- 
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A much needed housecleaning on Capitol Hill. 


At last, by order of the peopie, the obstruc- 
tions and trash are being got rid of and the wa 
prepared for doing bysin: ington 





son in which they sailed was last seen pass- 


ing Julianshaab, Greenland. When 45 days 


overdue the U. S. cruiser Trenton was sent 
by the navy department to make a search of 
the North Atlantic, and all vessels in those 
waters were asked to aid. The Trenton 
later reported that no trace could be found. 





U. 8S. Gets German Sugar. German sugar 
was recently sold in New York for the first 
time since 1920. A refiner bought 7000 tons 
of the raw beet product at the rate of four 
cents a pound, a little less than Cuban cane 
sugar was bringing at the time. An over- 
supply was reported in Germany, which 
caused a weakness in the U. S. sugar market. 


Ducks Light in Oil. Wild ducks arriving 
in Louisiana from the North in V-shaped 
flocks, weary of wing, sought their accus- 
tomed marshes and bayous, but there were 
none. Small streams and ponds and lakes 
were all but dried up by the long drouth, 
and the usual sheets of water were missing. 
But in the northern part of the state great 
tanks of oil gleamed in the sun and the 
grateful birds descended on them. They 
could never arise from the heavy, sticky 
liquid. It permeated their feathers and 
made it impossible for them to fly—and 
they died by thousands. 


Poisoned Cider Kills Nine. Nine veteran 
Elks, living in the Elks’ national home at 
Bedford, Va., died and 17 were made seri- 
ously ill from drinking cider. The bever- 
age, made only a few days before, had been 
delivered at the home in a barrel thought 
to have contained arsenate of lead used for 
spraying fruit trees. 


Uncle Sam’s Pension Bill. According to 
the pension bureau the United States has 
paid out in war pensions, exclusive of the 
World war, $6,836,000,000. More than $6,400,- 
000,000 of this went for the Civil war. The 
Revolution cost $70,000,000 in pensions, 
which was not exceeded by any subsequent 
war, other than the Civil war, until the con- 
flict with Spain added $126,600,000. 


Church Takes Up Astrology. The New 
York church famous for its rythmic danc- 
ing, St. Marks-in-the-Bouwerie, has now es- 
tablished a bureau of psychological guid- 
ance for the benefit of its members. It is to 
have experts in astrology, psychology and 
physiognomy for those who may come to 
the bureau for consultation. The new de- 
partment is under the direction of an as- 
sistant pastor who expressed special con- 
fidence in his astrologer. 


No Tobacco; Saved Money. Horace W. 
Carpentier gave to Columbia university 
$100,000 for the establishment of a Chinese 
department in the school. With the gift he 
made the statement that this sum repre- 
sented the money he had saved by refrain- 
ing from the use of tobacco. Carpentier 
went to California in 1848, and thence to 
China. He returned to New York in 1901. 





NEW LAMP BURNS 94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 





A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better than 
gas or electricity, has been tested by the 
U. S. Government and 35 leading univer- 
sities and found to be superior to 10 ordi- 
nary oil lamps. It burns without odor, 
smoke or noise—no pumping up, is simple, 
clean, safe. Burns 94% air and 6% com- 
mon kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, A. E. Johnson, 609 W. Lake 
St., Chicago, Ill. is offering to send a lamp 
on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even to give one 
FREE to the first user in each locality who 
will help him introduce it. Write him 
to-day for full particulars. Also ask him 
to explain how you can get the agency, and 
without experience or money make $250 
tq $500 per month.—Advertisement. 
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From Other Lands? 








IRELAND 


Judge Inherits Victim’s Fortune. Rory 
O’Connor, sentenced to death and shot for 
his part in the Four Courts episode in 1922, 
left his fortune to Justice O’Higgins who 
pronounced the death sentence. It develop- 
ed that the two were close friends, 0’Con- 
nor having acted as best man at O’Higgins’s 
wedding six months before, but the judge 
would not be swerved from what he con- 
sidered his plain duty. The judge almost 
collapsed in the struggle between duty and 
friendship, but steadfastly refused to grant 
his friend a reprieve. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Emma Goldman Flays Russia. Emma 
Goldman, noted anarchist, deported from 
the United States to Russia in 1919, was 
welcomed to London, her new home, by a 
dinner in her honor attended by 300 per- 
sons. Josiah Wedgwood, member of the 
late labor cabinet, presided and Bertrand 
Russell, socialist writer and lecturer, paid 
her tribute in a speech. Miss Goldman, 
who was expelled from Russia, her native 
country, strongly berated the soviet gov- 
ernment which she said was not revolu- 
tionary enough. She declared the “op- 
pressed masses of Russia are silenced as 
they never were under the czar,” and that 
the party in power “is undermining all 
that is best in Russia.” She said she had 
heen approached more than once by repre- 
sentatives of the U. S. government who 
offered to let her return to the United 
States under certain conditions, but she 
declared that if she ever returned it would 
be on her own terms. Emma Goldman first 
came into prominence in the United States 
in connection with the Haymarket riots in 
Chicago in 1886. 





Says Clemenceau Challenged. A recent- 
ly published book written by H. Wickham 
Steed, famous war correspondent and late 
editor of the London Times, relates that 
Lloyd George was challenged to a duel by 
Clemenceau during the peace conference at 
Paris. After the French premier had ac- 
cused Lloyd George of repeatedly lying, it 
was said, the British premier seized him 
by the collar and demanded an apology. 
After President Wilson separated the two 
Clemenceau offered to settle it with pistols 
or swords. Lloyd George declared the 
whole story was a “stupid invention with- 
out the slightest basis of truth.” 





London Makes War on Rats. During 
“rat week” in London some 3,000,000 of the 
familiar pests were killed. Vermin chas- 
ing companies, boys and girls and citizens 
in general joined in the slaughter. One 
company alone accounted for 800,000. Lon- 
don with its ancient houses and great slum 
districts is full of these rodents, which can 
sometimes be seen in flocks or herds. They 
have even been accused of entering houses 
by the air route, over telephone wires. 





Automatic Coupling Adopted. English 
railroads have at last decided to adopt the 
automatic coupling system now used in the 
United States, and arranged to spend §$1,- 
250,000 in making the installation. Until 
now the English railroads have coupled 
with heavy iron chains such as were used 
when Victoria was a child. 


Suffer Shortage of Preachers. The fast 
decreasing number of clergymen in the 
church of England is creating much anxiety 
in the church and was a subject of discus- 
sion at the recent Carlisle diocesan con- 
ference. For the last 10 years the average 
number of candidates was 328, while the 





average loss from death, resignation and 
retiremént was 700. One official asserted 
that clergymen found it impossible to live 
on the salary of £300 a year, and that the 
required five years training was beyond 
the means of many. 


Says U. S. Leads World. In the first ad- 
dress in a series of Page memorial lectures 
Sir Auckland Geddes, former ambassador 
to the United States, declared that the far- 
flung British empire had yielded the lead- 
ership of the world to the compact empire 


. of the United States. British dominions in 


the Pacific, he said, “feel that in Washing- 
ton there is an instinctive understanding 
of their difficulties which, when they come 
to London, they have to explain laboriously 
in Downing street.” The speaker shocked 
his audience a little by saying that when 
the dominions look to the mother country 
and find no understanding “they are apt to 
look to Washington, and Washington, with 
inviting eyes, will look back at them.” 


FRANCE 


Scientist Dies from Radium. Killed by 
the cures he sought for others was the 
verdict in the case of Dr. Bergonie of Bor- 
deaux, an expert in X-rays and radium. In 
the clinic of Bordeaux he continued his 
researches after losing his right arm and 
three fingers on the left hand. Suffering 
intensely from cancerous growths in the 
respiratory system Dr. Bergonie made an 
experiment a few days before his death 
with radium on one of his remaining fin- 
gers, watching its action on gangrenous 
wounds. 





To Office by Airplane. Business men with 
offices in St. Denis, an industrial suburb 
of Paris, who live on the other side of the 
city combine to hire an airplane to make 
the daily seven-mile trip from their homes 
across Paris. By subway, auto or bus they 
cannot make the journey in less than an 
hour. By airplane the trip is made in 10 
minutes. 


“Death to the Arbiter.” The American 
baseball teams touring Europe at last found 
spectators who could. understand and ap- 
preciate the game. They were school- 
children, most of them war orphans, and 
they were honored guests at the game on 
a school holiday. The kids quickly grasp- 
ed the main ideas of the game and showed 
keen interest. Some even went so far as 
to shout, “Death to the arbiter,” which is 
just a new form of the American expres- 
sion, “Kill the umpire.” The teams dis- 
banded at Paris. 





Ban “Cocktail” from Dictionary. The 
French academy voted, though not unani- 
mously, to exclude from their official dic- 
tionary the American word “cocktail.” The 
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Raising the German ships sunk at Scapa Flow 
off the coast of Scotland by their German 
crews. The great balloons which are fastened 
to the sides of the sunken vessel and then in- 
flated have a lifting power of 150 tons each. 
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word is well known throughout France, and 
a cocktail may be ordered over any bar, but 
President Donnay of the academy declared 
there was no more reason for adopting it 
into French than to incorporate “ice cream 
soda.” He asserted that the rejection was 
not due to the fact that the United States 
has gone “dry.” 


ITALY 


Confidence for Mussolini. In a test vote 
on the foreign policy of the Mussolini goy- 
ernment the fascisti leader was upheld by 
315 to six. More than this number, however, 
were opposed to Mussolini but absented 
themselves. Former Premier Giolitti voted 
against him and former Premier Orlando 
remained away. Mussolini is having great 
difficulty now in keeping his party together. 
Among the fascisti there are extremists 
and conservatives, and to encourage one 
group is to alienate the other. 


SPAIN 


Tbanez Theatens Revolution. . Blasco 
Ibanez, famous Spanish author, now in 
voluntary exile at Paris, declared that Spain 
must have a revolution, that “it must break 
in Madrid, the heart of Spain,” and that he 
desired a position in the front ranks. He 
repudiated the little party of communists 
and anarchists who acted too hastily, and 
were all captured while trying to lead the 
revolt. The government promptly stamp- 
ing out every appearance of rebellion has 
arrested and imprisoned hundreds, and 
many newspapers have appeared with large 
white spaces, showing the work of the cen- 
sors. 


SWITZERLAND 


Opium Conferees Wrangle. The interna- 
tional opium conference at Geneva with 
conflicting opinions and interests repre- 
sented found it very hard to take any ac- 
tion. When a resolution was proposed ex- 
pressing regret that China should permit 
the illegal production of large quantities 
of opium and allow much of it to get be- 
yond the borders Japan stood up as China’s 
friend and defeated the action on the 
ground that it would be discriminating 
and humiliating to a great nation. The 
French delegation proposed to prohibit en- 
try into public opium dens in the Far East 
to Europeans, women and children, but 
both Japan and China opposed this. Spe- 
cial reference to women, they said, was a 
discrimination against sex, while to pro- 
hibit Europeans would look like an attempt 
to keep them from mingling with Asiatics. 
The proposition was killed, but the French 
said the prohibition would go on in French 
Indo-China as before. It was agreed to 
avoid the word “den” and to call the places 
“public smokers.” After heated wrangling, 
especially between Japan and Great Britain 
the conference collapsed with nothing ac- 
complished, 


GERMANY 

Gets Rhineland Railroads. The allies re- 
stored the Rhineland railroads to the new 
German railroad commission which was es- 
tablished under the London protocol. The 
transfer was made two weeks before the 
time provided for. All German organiza- 
tions seized by the allies as guarantees of 
payment have now been restored. 





Hear Opera by Telephone. Residents of 
Munich are now able to hear the opera given 
in the State Opera House by dropping 4 
nickel in the slot and sitting by their tele- 
phones. Stations have been erected in the 
suburbs where long lines are installed for 
the patrons. Those with phones in their 
houses may use them for the opera by pay- 
ing a régular monthly rental. 


Objects to Shaw’s Play. As a Berlin 
theater was preparing to stage Bernard 
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Shaw’s play, “Arms and the Man,” the Bul- 
garian minister to Germany asked that it 
be suppressed on the ground that it was 
offensive to Bulgarian national sentiment. 
He was told that Shaw was a “universal 
scoffer” and that he even made fun of the 
most cherished traditions of England, his 
home country. 


NORWAY 


Election Favors Prohibition. One result 
of the recent elections is that prohibition 
in Norway will be retained. This result 
was due to the strength of the Agrarian or 
peasant party which favors prohibition. 
[he Conservatives, opposing it, have the 
largest number of members in the storting, 
but far less than a majority. Though wom- 
en vote in Norway all woman candidates 
were defeated. Only twice have women 
ever been elected to the storting. 


SWEDEN 


Polish Author Wins Prize. The 1924 
Nobel prize in literature was awarded by 
the Swedish academy to Wladislaw Rey- 
mont, Polish author and poet of the later 
school. Reymont won the prize with his 
novel, “Polish Peasants,” a work in four 
volumes which reviews Poland’s history 
since the partition of the country in the 
18th century. 


POLAND 


Bill to Regulate Dresses. A bill intro- 
duced into the Polish parliament would 
prohibit low-necked, short-sleeved dresses, 
and all dresses that outline the human 
figure. It would also prohibit dressmakers 
from exhibiting fashion models considered 
immodest. The measure has the backing 
of clergymen of all denominations. 


TURKEY 


Oldest Man in World. Zoro Agha, who 
claims to be the oldest man in the world, 
celebrated his 150 anniversary at Constan- 
tinople. He has a birth certificate to prove 
his age, and his clear recollection of men 
and events of 120 years ago were said to 
be convincing. He said he had always been 
too poor to eat much meat but had stuffed 
himself with raisins, fresh figs, honcy and 
sugar. He has had five wives—the first 
three together—and declares his present 
one of 65 is too old for him, 


ARABIA 


No Smoking in Mecca. The fanatical 
Wahabis, now in control of the Moham- 
medans’ holy city of Mecca, have banished 
smoking from within the city limits. They 
first seized 100,000 narghilis, or Turkish 
pipes, and burned them in the bazar of the 
city. The Wahabis regard smoking as 
great a sin as drinking intoxicants is held 
to be by Mohammedans in general. The 
palace of the former king, Hussein, who 
was driven out from Mecca by the Wahabis, 
brought only $500 when sold at auction by 
order of Ibn Saoud, present ruler. 





JAVA 


Hundreds Killed by Quakes. More than 
300 persons were reported killed and count- 
less numbers missing after severe earth- 
quakes had shaken the island. Several 
native towns in the most populated dis- 
tricts were buried by landslides. One town 
completely disappeared into the river. Un- 
oflicial estimates placed the casualties near- 
er 600 on the thickly inhabited island. 


INDIA 


India Objects to Emir Ali. The Indian 
caliphate committee has not decided on a 
choice for a new caliph of the Mohamme- 
dans but went on record as opposed to 
Emir Ali as king of Hedjaz and master of 
the holy city of Mecca. All of the disasters 
of the Moslem faith, the committee de- 
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clared, are due to the Hashamite family. 
Ali, since succeeding Hussein as king, has 
made a show of strength and threatened 
to oust the Wahabis from Mecca. 





Plague Numbers 4000 Victims. Bubonic 
plague in British India has resulted in more 
than 4000 deaths. The latest town to be 
afflicted was Trimalgiri, near Secundrabad, 
where it broke out in the native quarter. 
One British soldier was a victim. 


CHINA 


Eight Provinces Secede. Eight provinces 
along the Yangtze river—Kiangsu. Che- 
kiang, Hupeh, Shensi, Honan, Fukien, Ki- 
angsi and Anhwe—declared themselves in- 
dependent of Peking. The manifesto stat- 
ed that the central government had ceas- 
ed to function and that until a permanent 
government was established all mandates 
and appointments from Peking would be 
ignored. Gen. Wu Pei-fu, former war lord 
of Peking, arrived at Nanking with only 
4000 troops and went into conference with 
the Yangtze leaders. 


To Keep Students from U. 8. The minis- 
ter of education has taken steps to curtail 
the number of students going to the United 
States for a college education. He declared 
that 67 per cent of the students going 
abroad chose the United States, mainly for 
the reason that they easily gain admission 
as special students. Some, he added, seek 
a real education, but the majority merely 
go for degrees. With the new immigration 
law in force, he concluded, more students 
should be encouraged to go to Europe. 


JAPAN 


Regent’s Assailant to Hang. Namba, the 
man who shot at the prince regent cbout a 
year ago, was sentenced at Tokyo to hang. 
The chief justice in pronouncing the sen- 
tence said that Namba had been influenced 
by the doctrines of soviet Russia. The 
doomed man shouted: “Long live the com- 
munist party of Japan.” This was the first 
attempt on the life of a ruler in Japanese 
history. Namba’s father, who was a mem- 
ber of parliament, has lived in voluntary 
seclusion with all the other members of 
his family since the day of the crime. 


PHILIPPINES 


Leper Pair Get Married. A unique wed- 
ding was celebrated in the San Lazaro hos- 
pital at Manila when two of the patients 
scheduled for the leper colony on Culion 
island were married in one of the wards. 
The romance started in the hospital and 
the courtship was carried on mostly by let- 
ter writing. Their friends in the hospital 
tendered them a wedding breakfast before 
they left for the leper colony. 


Millions for Public Schools. Total ex- 
penditures for public schools for 1923 
amounted to $7,220,000, which was $221,000 
less than the year before. There were 1,129,- 
000 pupils enrolled out of a school popula- 
tion of 3,000,000. Of the 25,780 teachers 
employed 329 were Americans. Only the 
English language is taught in the public 
schools. 





HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


Urges Shrine for Cook. Calling Capt. 
James Cook, the discoverer of the Hawaii- 
ans, one of the greatest men in the world 
Sir Joseph Carruthers, Australian states- 
man, proposed that the land on which his 
statue stands be ceded to Australia and 
that it be made an international shrine. 
The statue is on the shore of Kealakekua 
bay where the famous explorer was killed 
in a battle with the natives on his second 
visit to the mid-Pacific islands. He had just 
returned from his failure to find a sea pas- 
sage north of America, having given his 
name to Cook Inlet, Alaska, which he tried 
to penetrate. Sir Joseph said he had ob- 





tained the land in Australia where Cook 
landed in 1770 and that 100,000 people visit 
the shrine there every year. 


MEXICO 


Mrs. Evans’s Slayer to Hang. Alejo Gar- 
cia and Francisco Ruiz, convicted in a 
Puebla court of the slaying of Mrs. Rosalie 
Evans, wealthy Englishwoman, were sen- 
tenced to be hanged. The tragedy last 
August caused strained relations between 
Mexico and Great Britain and caused the 
expulsion from Mexico of a British diplo- 
mat. The prosecuting attorney declared 
that unless the death penalty were imposed 
Mexico would lose its position in the family 
of nations and be disgraced. The men ac- 
cused each other of the crime but put the 
most blame on a third who has not been 
captured. 





Deputies in Chamber Shot. After a stormy 
debate in the chamber of deputies at a 
night session Deputy Luis Morones, promi- 
nent labor leader, was shot through the 
stomach. His wound was not fatal, but the 
aged deputy Guerrero, who was sitting 
quietly at his desk, received two wounds in 
the chest from which he died. The trou- 
ble arose between the Laborites and the 
confederated bloc. Steps were taken to 
investigated the affair and punish the 
guilty. 


HONDURAS 


Rebellion Brought to End. The return to 
the capital, Tegucigalga, of Gen. Tosta, pro- 
visional president, was made one of the 
greatest occasions in the history of the re- 
public. Coming back after his victory over 
Gen. Ferara, rebel leader, Gen. Tosta was 
hailed as the savior of his country. Tri- 
umphal arches were raised and the streets 
were strewn with flowers. 

—— . 


EGYPT 


“Zagiloul or Revolution.” A government 
crisis and probably civil war were averted 
at Cairo when Premier Zagloul after a long 
conference with the king decided to remain 
in the cabinet. On the announcement of 
his resignation the schools closed and thou- 
sands of students and others paraded the 
streets shouting “Zagloul or revolution.” 
The mob burned down the office of a comic 
weekly paper which had long caricatured 
Zagloul. Demontrations lasted a whole day. 
There had been much criticism of Zagloul 
by Anti-British extremists. 








CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


For that friend of yours far away or even close at 
home there is no more useful or lasting gift than a 
year’s subscription to your choice of magazines—the 
Pathfinder. The weekly visits of the Pathfinder are a 
source of information and entertainment to you as 
evidenced by your continued patronage and will mean 
even more to your friend the coming year, for the 
Pathfinder will be bigger and better than ever before! 
Here is a sensible answer to that perplexing question, 
“What shall I give.’ The cost is little and the 
appreciation will be lasting: 





1 Yearly Subscription... ode $1.00 
2 Yearly Subscriptions... ..... 1.50 
3 Yearly Subscriptions ... 2.00 


5 or More Subscriptions a 60c each 


A Handsome Gift and Greeting Card 
announcing each gift in your name will be mailed, if 
you 80 request, so as to be delivered on Christmas 
morning. Make up your list NOW and you will have 
satisfactorily solved your gift problem. Send your order 
to THE PATHFINDER PUB. CO., Washington, D. C 
peseeses Use This Coupon, If Desired eeaneees 


Please send Gift and Greeting Card and the Pathfinder 
for one year to 
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Write additional names on another sheet of paper. 
or copy this form: 


SO Sears in payment for........ yearly 
subscriptions. 


Please acknowledge receipt of order to 
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Things S cientific~ 











Yes, There Are Flies in Alaska 


A month or so ago we published in this 
department a statement by a Washington 
scientist to the effect that there are no 
houseflies in Alaska. Mrs. George S. Barnet, 
of Cordova; Alaska, takes exception to the 
statement. There are many houseflies in 
Alaska, she writes. “I can speak only for 
certain localities—Circle, for instance,” Mrs. 
Barnet tells us. “I lived at Circle for five 
years and, while I don’t remember there 
being any when I first went there and the 
older inhabitants claim that they were only 
recently brought in, I do know that for the 
past two or three summers they have been 
a pest. They stay all summer, and I don’t 
know where they hibernate in winter but 
they are up and around before the boats 
have an opportunity of bringing in fresh 
supplies of them, so they must manage to 
endure the extreme cold somehow, for it 
gets as cold as 50 or 60 degrees below zero 
at times during the winter season. I don’t 
see any reason why they shouldn’t be able 
to stand the cold as well as mosquitoes, and 
we all know they never leave the country. 
It is a well-known fact that a stump set on 
fire in mid-winter will invariably seem to 
hatch out mosquitoes before one’s eyes.” 

Mrs. Barnet says she does not know so 
much about Cordova because she has been 
there only oné summer. But she does 
know that when she arrived there last July 
there were houseflies on the scene. “Even 
now,” she informed us in October, “though 
the winter season is beginning, there is 
still an occasional fly. However, the tem- 
perature at Cordova doesn’t get very low— 
not much below zero, and not often that 
low.” Our correspondent ends her letter 
with this frank but rather ominous warn- 
ing: “I am simply calling your attention 
to this matter, as I know you are anxious 
to inform your readers as to the facts, and, 
while it is far from my object to discourage 
anyone from coming to this country, still 
I believe they should be prepared for the 
worst. There are plenty of wonderful 
things to offset its few drawbacks, but 
flies is flies, and especially the pesky house- 
flies.” 


Distribution of Thunderstorms 


A greater number of thunderstorms occur 
in the vicinity of Tampa, Fla., than in any 
other part of the United States, according 
to a survey published by William H. Alex- 
ander, meteorologist of the U. S. weather 
bureau stationed at Columbus, Ohio. The 
survey is based on records kept for 20 
years at over 180 different points. During 
this period thunderstorms occurred on an 
average of 94 days a year at Tampa. The 
vicinity of Santa Fe, N. Mex., came next in 
frequency of such storms. The average there 
was 73a year. The Pacific coast region was 
peculiarly free of thunderstorms. No 
city west of the Sierras had more than five. 
San Francisco had an average of two a 
year in the 20 years; San Jose, Cal., had 
only one. The difference in the frequency 
of storms of this kind in various regions 
is explained by the relation of the point 
to the prevailing winds. The topographical 
configuration of the region is also an im- 
portant factor. 


New Fire Extinguisher 


A report comes from Flushing, Nether- 
lands, that a remarkable fire extinguisher 
far superior to water has been successfully 
tried in that city. The substance used is 
“nitrogenous foam.” In a trial a single 
hose spraying nitrogenous foam accom- 
plished more in a few minutes than an en- 
tire fire department was able to do in 24 
hours. The fire was in the yards of an 


oil and asphalt company. After hours of 
fighting it with water the fire department 
of the city, combined with fire engines from 
neighboring towns, gave up in despair. It 
was then that the new process was tried. 
The nitrogenous foam was sprayed on the 
fire from a distance of 900 feet. Accord- 
ing to the report, the blaze was nen 
within a few minutes. 


Extra Wheel for Parking 
An unusual parking device has been in- 
vented by Ingemar K. Rystedt, of Dayton, 
Ohio. An extra wheel is attached to the 








A Useful Fifth Wheel 


rear of the automobile and may be lowered 


to the pavement. This makes it possible 
to wheel the car sideways and back it into 
the street in places where there would not 
be room enough for backing out or turning 
around in the usual way. The fifth wheel 
also serves as a “spare.” 


Habits of Salmon 


A bulletin published by the National 
Geographic Society gives some interesting 
information about the habits of salmon. 
One writer tells of finding a run of salmon 
in a partially ash-choked stream in the 
heart of a region devasted by the eruption 
of Katmai volcano in Alaska. The stream 
was merely a little brook. It did not ap- 
pear different in any way from a score of 
others which coursed down the mountain 
side to join Katmai river. But it was the 
only one containing salmon. 

People unfamiliar with the spawning 
habits of salmon,” says the bulletin, “may 
be surprised to learn that fish two feet long 
could be found in a stream only a few 
inches deep; but the initiated will recog- 
nize that there is nothing unusual in such 
an occurrence. It is well known that some 
species of salmon work their way up into 
brooks so shallow that their backs stick 
out before they deposit their eggs.” 

Robert F. Griggs, in his book “The Valley 
of Ten Thousand Smokes,” explains how 
salmon get over waterfalls. “At Brook 
falls, in the outlet from the lake of the 
same name, at the proper season one may 
watch the salmon as they jump clear of 
the water and ascend the falls. Here we 
stood for hours, held by the fascination 

of one of the most wonderful sights afford- 
ed by the animal kingdom, as the endless 
procession of fish kept leaping high in the 
air, up and over the falls. Never did a 
second elapse between jumps. Sometimes 
as many as six fish were in the air at once. 
The jump appeared to require their full 
powers; none made the attempt except at 
the lowest notch in the falls, and none 
jumped clear over in a way to suggest that 
they could have gone much higher if neces- 
sary. Many of the leaps were so wide of 
the mark as to give the impression that 
they were not serious attempts, but rather 
in the nature of reconnaissances—efforts to 
learn the best place for the ascent. Often 
the fish struck themselves on the sharp 
rocks. Among those below the falls were 
many terribly lacerated by such accidents 
—so far gone that there was little prob- 
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ability of their ever succeeding in the leap.” 
The same writer says the most interesting 
feature of the whole performance is the 
instinct which urges the salmon over the 
falls. “How can they tell that there is an- 
other lake above?” he asks. Yet by some 
means they are unerringly guided to the 
outlets of lakes above. 

According to C. H. Gilbert, of Stanford 
university, there is good evidence that the 
individual salmon returns to the particular 
water in which it was hatched. In order to 
get more accurate information on this sub- 
ject silver tags have been attached to the 
dorsal fins of numerous salmon hatched 
in Canadian waters, according to a report 
from Ottawa. Prof. Gilbert says that a 
run observed in a tributary of Katmai river 
indicates that salmon not only are able to 
return to the same general locality, but also 
to the same particular spot where they were 
hatched. 

“The mysterious sense by which they 
choose their way among waters apparently 
indistinguishable is quite incomprehensible 
to us,” says Dr. Griggs. “If, like the bird 
migrations, it were a journey undertaken 
every year during the life of a fish, it 
would not be so remarkable, for the old 
fish could teach the young the path. But 
the salmon make the trip only once, at the 
end of their allotted span. When they have 
spawned they turn over and die, leaving 
windrows of rotting carcasses on the shore, 
Their only previous experience with the 
stream was when as small fry they passed 
down from the spawning ground and out to 
sea. Can it be that they retain something 
analogous to memory of the ‘landmarks’ 
passed on their previous journey? And, 
finally, why such frantic effort when all is 
to end so soon? These questions we may 
not answer. All we can say is, that these 
wonderful instincts, though leading to the 
death of the individual, are clearly to the 
advantage of the species, whose perpetua- 
tion is thereby assured.” 


Sugar Made Artificially 


For over a century chemists have been 
trying to make sugar by purely artificial 
means. Plants aided by the sun are able 
to convert carbon dioxid and water into 
sugar. Why can’t the chemist with his ap- 
paratus and chemicals do the same? It 
now seems that he can. Prof. E. C. Baly, 
of the University of Liverpool, has been 
able to make sugar from the original com- 
pounds. In place of the sun he uses the 
mercury quartz lamp as the source of acti- 
vating ultraviolet rays. Prof. Baly says 
the intermediate compound of the process 
is formaldehyde, which most of us know 
as a disinfectant. 

From water and carbon dioxid Prof. Baly 
is able to make formaldehyde. So far he 
has not been able to convert formaldehyde 
so obtained into sugar, but he has made 
sugar from formaldehyde obtained in the 
ordinary way. He believes he will also be 
able to make sugar from the formaldehyde 
made artificially, for it is chemically the 
same as the other. He subjected a 40-per- 
cent solution of formaldehyde to ultra- 
violet rays for many days. From this 
process he obtained about a pound of sirup, 
yellowish in color. This he gave to Prof. 
J. C. Irvine, the famous British authority 
on sugar, for examination and analysis. 
Prof. Irvine said the sirup contained about 
10 per cent glucose and similar sugars. 
Thus it may be expected that in the next 
year or so chemists will be making sugar 
by purely artificial means. 


GOOD MIXED WITH BAD 





In men whom men pronounce divine 
I find so much of sin and blot; 

In men whom men condemn as ill 

I find so much of goodness still; 

I hesitate to draw the line 

Between the two, when God has not. 
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THE PATHFINDER 


How I Banished 





Catarth Coughs...Co 


And how you too can rid yourself of 
catarrh, bronchitis, laryngitis, hay fever, 
asthma, swollen tonsils, and adenoids 
without drugs, operations, salves or dope 


By Ernest Williams 


HAD catarrh the worst way. 
Some days I could hardly breathe. 
Coughing and expectorating—es- 
pecially in the morning—was annoy- 
ing, exhausting and nauseating. 
| was treated by seven different phy- 
sicians—including three nose and throat 
specialists—and I tried every remedy 
that was advertised or recommended 
but received only tem- . 


the publishers of that book and am anx- 
ious to tell other sufferers about it? 

Thousands of. people are victims of 
catarrh. 

It is a filthy, repulsive and dangerous 
malady. 

Some have it occasionally and some 
have it all the time. 

There are many kinds of catarrh be- 
sides catarrh of the head and throat. 

When catarrh affects 





porary relief. 

One treatment I sub- 
mitted to was having 
my nose burned out 
at frequent intervals, 
which caused excrucl- 
ating pain. 

Then I had two 
operations to remove 
some of the bone and 
cartilage from my 


make you think. 


Canada. 


Read this Evidence! 


If you have been puzzled about the 
cause of catarrh, coughs and colds this 
article is going to open your eyes and 
Read what these peo- 
ple say about Dr. Alsaker’s methods: 


“Had catarrh since childhood. Doctors 


unable to cure me. ° 
thanks to your treatment.” S. N. R., 


“Bronchitis from which 1 suffered for 


the chest it is called 
bronchitis. If it is al- 
lowed to run its course 
and becomes chronic, 
it means good-bye to 
health and happiness, 
It makes sound, health- 
ful sleep impossible, 
and soon saps the 
strength of the suffer- 
er. It quickly weakens 
the lungs,making the in- 


Now entirely well 


nose. These operations | 1," figiung. © “uae of Me Pa” | dividual an easy victim 
cost me $300, caused to influenza, pneumo- 
“By following Instructions contained 


me great suffering, and 
did not help the ca- 
tarrhal condition a Sane. 
particle. 
\fter all this expense 
nd suffering without 
y satisfactory re- 
sults, you can well im- 
agine that I was in the 
depths of discourage- 
ment. 


Mrs. J. R. J., Cal. 





in ‘Curing Catarrh, Coughs and Colds,’ 
| cured in 5 days a cold that had been 
with me for over six months.”” H. H. M., 


“1 had Intestinal indigestion and my 
wife the worst case of constipation. Now 
both are cured and have had no cold 
since we got your book.” H. F., Jr., Ul. 


“The teachings applied have relieved 
me from asthma, which | have been at 
the mercy of for the past {5 years.” 


nia and consumption. 

Many people suffer 
from catarrh of the 
stomach and small in- 
testines. This always 
means indigestion in 
one of its worst forms. 
Then there is  ca- 
tarrh of the largeintes- 
tine which frequently 
brings on colitis—in- 





| had about made up 
my mind that nothing would free me 
from this disgusting disease, 


A Dangerous Disease 


Then one day, while reading my fa- 
vorite magazine, I ran across an adver- 
tisement of a little book. The name of 
this book is “Curing Catarrh, Coughs 
and Colds,” by R. L. Alsaker, M. D. 

| sent for this book at once. 

it told of a simple, easy, pleasant rem- 
edy that didn’t cost a cent. 

| followed instructions, and in one 
week my condition was wonderfully 
iproved, and in eight weeks I was 
absolutely free from the slightest symp- 
tom of the disease. 

(hat was three years ago, and I have 
never been bothered with catarrh from 
it day to this. 


Don’t Neglect Catarrh 


\fter spending thousands of dollars 
on doctors, drugs and operations with- 
out results, I was permanently cured at 
a total cost of only $3.00 which I paid 
for the book. 

ls it any wonder that I am grateful to 





flammation of the low- 
er bowel. 

Catarrh of the ear causes severe head- 
aches, head noises and general discomfort. 

Catarrh of the liver is the forerunner of 
various diseases. It produces jaundice and 
gall-stones, and often brings much suffering 
from liver colic. 

If you catch cold easily you are in a ca- 
tarrhal condition. 

If you have one cold after another, you 
will soon suffer from chronic catarrh, which 
is sure to produce some more serious dis- 
ease—although catarrh itself is certainly 
bad enough. 

If you—or any member of your house- 
hold—are afflicted with catarrh, don’t ig- 
nore or neglect it. 

It is a mighty serious ailment. It can 
bring on many more dangerous diseases. 
Destroy it before it is too late. You can 
do it just as I did. It’s easy when you 
know how. 

And in getting rid of your catarrh, you 
will get rid of a lot of other troubles. You 
will lose that bad taste in the mouth. Your 
coated tongue will clear up. That terrible 
tired feeling will vanish. That trouble- 
some gas will stop forming in stomach and 
bowels. Pains in the back will take flight. 
Headaches will disappear. Rheumatism will 
be a thing of the past. 

You don’t need to take my word for all 
this. You can easily prove it for yourself. 
But don’t keep on wasting time and money 











on pills, peeery and potions that won’t 
do you a bit of good. 

Get rid of your catarrh—just as I got rid 
of mine—by a simple, natural, pleasant way 
that cures you to stay cured. 

How to get rid of your catarrh—how to 
get well and stay well—is a simple secret 
that you can quickly learn and easily follow. 

This little book—worth its weight in gold 
to every catarrh sufferer—is by Dr. R. L. 
Alsaker, one of the leading specialists of 
this country, who has cured thousands of 
the most terrible cases of catarrh after all 
other remedies have failed. 

Get this book now—don’t put it off an- 
other day! 

It gives full, clear and simple instruc- 
tions on the cause, prevention and cure of 
catarrh, asthma, hay fever, coughs, colds, 
swollen tonsils and adenoids. 

The book contains no whims, fads or fal- 
lacies. It is absolutely free from bunk and 
medical bombast. It sets forth—in plain, 
simple language—a natural, common-sense, 
proved-out and time-tested plan that is easy 
and pleasant to follow—a plan that enables 
you to get well and stay well. 


Cure Yourself Now 


It tells the truth about these annoying, objec- 
tionable and health-destroying troubles and it 
gives you a simple, safe, sure cure, without 
drugs, medicines, exercise, baths or apparatus 
of any kind. 

It is a treatment—a wonderfully successful 
treatment—that you follow yourself—right in 
your own home—without the expenditure of a 
Single extra nickel. 

There is nothing dificult, technical, mysteri- 
ous or undesirable about this treatment. It is 
easy to understand. It is simple to follow. 
Any one—young or old—can reap the utmost 
benefit from it. 

If you suffer from coughs, colds, catarrh, 
asthma, hay fever or any such ailments—if you 
have been spending time and money on doc- 
tors, drugs, special treatments and operations, 
stop it right now—today—at once! 

Learn how to cure yourself—quickly and 
economically—just as I did. 

Here is the way to do it. 

Send no money in advance. Simply write a 
letter or a postal card to Grant Publishing 
Company, Inc., Dept. 118, 1133 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., asking them to send you a copy 
of Dr. Alsaker’s book “Curing Catarrh, Coughs 
and Colds,” and stating that when the postman 
delivers it you will hand him $3.00 plus a few 
cents delivery charges in full payment, with 
the understanding and agreement that you may 
keep the book for 30 full days and follow its 
instructions and then if you are not enthusias- 
tic over the results you have obtained—if you 
do not note a remarkable improvement in your 
condition—if you are not more than satisfied 
that you have made the best $3.00 investment 
in health and happiness that you ever made— 
you may remail the book and your $3.00 will be 
immediately refunded. (Send $3.25 cash in 
advance on orders outside the United States.) 

Don’t keep putting it off! 

If you want to get rid of your catarrh, you 
can do it—and do it now. There is nothing 
experimental about Dr. Alsaker’s treatment. It 
has made good in thousands of cases. It in- 
cludes no drugs, serums, sprays or salves. And 
it costs you nothing except the price of the 
book, while doctor’s bills, prescriptions and 
patent remedies that do not cure use up a large 
part of any man’s pay check, 

Send for the book today. Follow its simple 
instructions and you will receive the same 
splendid results I received and thousands of 
others are receiving. 
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By Max Brand 
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The old servant stopped and faced him. 
The light from the candle he carried flick- 
ered across his bald head as he nodded 
wonderingly, and John Ovington hardly re- 
pressed a smile. “You are quite sure you 
were never in the house before?” asked 
Hillton. 

“No,” said Ovington, “I was never here 
before, but somehow it seems to me that a 
big amber-colored vase with black figures 
tracing down the sides should stand by that 
window. -It’s just a fancy, but rather unu- 
sual in its clearness.” 


“The Ovingtons are an unusual family, 
sir,” said Hillton, and he raised his candle 
so that its light fell more fully: on the 
sternly carven face of his new master. 
After his moment’s scrutiny he shook his 
head as one who gives up a problem. “A 
vase like the one you speak of stood there 
ever since the house was built, but last 
week Mrs. Worth broke it while she was 
cleaning the room. Every week I have the 
rooms cleaned, sir, but for the past year 
they have never been used, none except the 
kitchen and Mr. Ovington’s bedroom where 
he lay sick for so long.” 

“And died?” said Ovington. 


“And died, sir. He wouldn’t trust anyone 
save me. I wrote the letter which brought 
you here, and I signed it for him.” 

“I shall never forget that letter,” said 
Ovington. “And that is the room where I 
sleep now?” 

“The master has always slept in that room 
since the family came here to live,” he an- 
swered. “Now I think you have seen the 
whole house, Mr. Ovington.” 


“But isn’t there a room behind those 
folding doors?” asked Ovington. 

“That is the library, and it hasn’t been 
opened these past 15 years. Fifteen dreary 
years, sir. It must be fearful thick with 
dust.” 

“And why has it been closed all this 
time?” 


“That was the time when young Master 
Ovington died, and since then the master 
couldn’t bear to go into that room. For 
the family pictures hang there, and he 
couldn’t stand to look on them, he having 
lost his heir. The family name ended with 
him, as he thought. It was only through 
the lawyers that we traced the line to you, 
sir, through your great-grandfather, John 
Ovington, the man who disappeared.” 


“So I understand,” said Ovington. “But 
let’s have a look at the room.” 

Hillton drew in his wrinkled lips anxious- 
ly. “Tonight, sir?” 

“Why not?” 

“It’s a fearsome place to go into at night 
with all the great, stern old Ovingtons 
painted and hanging on the wall. It’s most 
like a graveyard, sir, with the ghosts up 
and sitting on their tombs. I’m sure you 
will not like it to be there at night, Mr. 
Ovington.” 

“Tut !” smiled Ovington, and he laid a re- 
assuring hand on the old man’s shoulder. 
“We'll risk the dust and the family pic- 
tures.” 

It was only after much reluctant fum- 
bling and many sidewise glances as if in 
hope that Ovington’s resolution would die 
away that Hillton finally produced the 
key. The lock had set so fast-that it re- 
quired a great effort for Ovington to send 
it gritting back. He swung the door wide 
and stepped into the high, dark room, The 
wavering of the light behind him made 
him turn to Hillton, who stood outside the 
door, the candle fairly shaking in his hand. 

“Come, come!” laughed Ovington. “After 
all, it’s only a room with nothing more 
dangerous in it than shadows.” 

“No, sir,” said Hillton, “I’m not afraid. 


But it’s a strange house and a strange peo- 
ple.” 

He entered slowly, the candle held high 
above his head, peering about at every step. 
Into the highest shadows of the raftered 
ceiling the wavering candle-light hardly 
reached, but it shone in the ponderous ta- 
ble, thickly dusted, and into the black throat 
of the fireplace, and picked out the long 
row of portraits receding dimly on either 
side of the room. Among them were a few 
dressed in the ruffs of the Tudor period. 
Others appeared in somber Puritan gray, 
straight faces under tall hats. Among these 
one caught Ovington’s eye. He took the 
candle from Hillton and held it close to the 
portrait. 

He almost thought for a moment that he 
was dressed for a fancy ball and stood be- 
fore a mirror, for it was his own face which 
returned his gaze with a half scowl and a 
half sneer, the same strong nose, thin 
cheeks and unflinching eyes. He blinded 
himself with his hand and looked again, 
but the resemblance persisted. He felt that 
his forehead had grown cold, “And who is 
this, Hillton?” he asked, wondering if the 
servant would notice the resemblance. 


“That is your great-grandfather, whose 
name was John Ovington, like your name,” 
said Hillton, forgetting his uneasiness as 
he talked. “He was the strangest of all the 
Ovingtons, for he rode away one day and 
never came back, and that is the last people 
ever heard of him. And all that was many 
and many years ago. So long that my fa- 
ther could not remember.” 


He led the way to the window and drew 
aside the curtains, loosing a cloud of chok- 
ing dust. Outside the moon glimmered on 
the garden terraces, which stepped down to 
a tree-covered hollow, but the other side of 
the valley rose dark and steep, with a great 
square house topping it. 


“That is the Jervan house,” said Hillton, 
and his pointing hand trembled in the 
moonlight. “That is the house where 
Beatrice Jervan lived, who was the sweet- 
heart of our John Ovington in those old 
days, but John Ovington went across the 
seas and fought in France. So when he 
came back Beatrice loved him no longer, 
and they say that he would have forced her 
to marry him, for he was a stark, fierceman; 
but she fled away in the night with another 
man, and John Ovington waited for them at 
a forking of the Newbury road as they fled 
on their horses. He stopped them and 
would have made them turn back, but the 
man drew a horse-pistol and shot him 
through the shoulder and rode on with 
Beatrice Jervan, and God knows what be- 
came of them both. We only know that a 
granddaughter of that couple married back 
into the Jervan family, and now there is a 
Beatrice Jervan over there again in that 
house; and over here”—he laughed tremu- 
lously in the moonlight—“*is a John Oving- 
ton again. 








Football enthusiasts have devised a new 
“safety mask” that not only protects the skull 
but insures protection to nose, cheek and jaw 
heretofore left unguarded. It is almost impos- 
sible to injure the head of a player wearing one 
of the new head-gears. 
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“Well, when the man rode on with Bea- 
trice that other John Ovington rose up 
from the road where he had fallen and 
called after them: ‘I have failed this time, 
but I shall not fail twice. I shall come 
again. I shall wait for you in this place, 
Beatrice Jervan, and carry you away with 
me forever, 


“But that he never did, for shortly after- 
ward he went and took ship in Boston har- 
bor and went across the sea to other coun- 
tries. And he was your great-grandfather. 
All that he left was his picture on the wal! 
and a little cedar chest of his papers which 
sets on the shelf next to the brass-bound 
Bible. He was the last of the’ old family, 
for after him his cousin took the name and 
the inheritance.” 


Through a long moment Ovington stood 
staring at the opposite house. “I am going 
to stay here and read some of those papers,” 
said he at last, “so you can leave the can- 
dle, Hillton.” 

“Will you sit here all alone, sir, on your 
first night?” He folded his hands in his 
anxiety, and when Ovington nodded he 
turned and went falteringly from the room, 
shaking his head solemnly as he walked. 


On top of the papers in the small chest 
lay a picture of a girl. It had evidently at 
one time been a bust painted by an artist 
of some skill, but the lower part of the pic- 
ture was rubbed and faded beyond the rec- 
ognition of any form. Only the face re- 
mained clear. The hair drew back from 
the forehead in the severe lines which 
pleased those grim old New Englanders, 
and the eyes drooped demuftely downward, 
but no moral preceptor could lessen the 
curve and lure of the red lips. It seemed 
to Ovington that the eyes might at any 
moment flash up and yield him unknown 
depths of light and mockery. 


He dropped the miniature to his knee 
and sat for a time looking straight before 
him, When he had rallied his thoughts he 
commenced to turn the papers. They were 
all letters written in a woman’s hand, and 
despite the yellowing of time and the fad- 
ing of the ink, he could make out the words 
with little effort. Arranged in the order 
of their receipt the letters told their own 
story of the love between Beatrice Jervan 
and John Ovington. 

There was a long group covering the peri- 
od of the wooing, and then came the time 
when Ovington decided to go to war, and 
this letter: 


“I could not say it last night. I needed 
quiet so that I could think it all out clearly, 
and now I know what I wanted to say. You 
must not go to war, John, dear. I know 
that glory is a wonderful thing, but a good 
wife is a wonderful thing, too, John, and 
would you care to win glory and lose a wife? 
Not that I am sure you would lose me; but 
I love happiness, dear, and I am afraid of 
pain; and if you were thousands and thov- 
sands of miles away, what would I have to 
remember you by? It is so hard’to remem- 
ber a man by his silences, John! Dear, will 
you try to please me in this? And then |! 
will try to please you all the days of my 
life. But the sea is so broad, and the 
French shoot so straight—and I do so love 
laughter, John! Come to me tonight, and 
I know I can change your mind.” 


He rose and walked with the candle until 
he faced the picture of John Ovington. Yes, 
that was the face of a man able to defy tie 
charm of sudden glances and slow smiles. 
He went back to the letters. They diminish- 
ed rapidly in length, and then came this: 


“If you want me, you must come and fight 
for me, Captain John Ovington. There may 
be dreadful fighting on the plains of France, 
but I think you will find enough war here 
on the hills of Connecticut. He has yellow, 
curling hair, John, and wide, blue eyes, and 
a gentle voice and a ringing laugh, and he’s 
as much of a man as you are, almost. !f 
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you want me, you must come for me. It 
may be too late. I can’t tell.” 

Then came a short note: “You need ant 
come. It is too late!” 

But John Ovington had decided to come 
back and try, and after his return were 
two more letters, the last: 

“If you will not come to see me, John 
Ovington, -I shall come to see you; though 
if | do that I know that mother will faint. 
I think I have never seen so grave a man as 
the John Ovington I met on the bridge the 
other day. Have you truly forgotten me? 
All grave men are not silent, John Oving- 
ton. I have a plan to discover if you can 
really smile, I will be by the fountain in 
the garden tonight if it is not too cold.” 


{nd John Ovington had evidently chang- 
ed his mind that night and gone to the gar- 
den and made desperate love, hoping 
against hope, for the last letter said: 

“Vincent Colvin has been with me all 
this morning. I am going to ride away 
with him tonight. I have not forgotten, 
but I promised myself to him long ago, and 
now I shall keep the promise. My father 
objects, sO we are going to go out for a 
ride from which we shall never come back, 
and we will take the Newbury Road. Oh, 
my dear, it breaks my heart to ride out of 
your life. It has all been so strange, so 
maddeningly dear and painful. Must this 
be good-by ?” 

He read no more that night, but he sat 
a long time at the window watching the 
night mist creep up the valley, tangling 
among the trees, and at last setting a gray 
veil across the window-pane. 

The next morning the challenge of the 
keen October air drew him out into the 
open. In the stables he found a great black 
charger and had him saddled. The groom 
eyed him dubiously as he lengthened his 
stirrups to suit his Western fashion of 
riding, but when he swung into the saddle 
and started down the path with his broad 
hat curling up in front to the wind and 
his cloak fluttering behind him, while his 
powerful pull on the reins held down the 
horse to an uneasy prance, the groom 
grinned with open admiration. “I reckon 
an Ovington,” he said, “is always an 
Ovington.” 

But as he took the road down the valley 
Ovington could not forget the adventure 
of the previous evening, for the Connecti- 
cut hills rolled up on either side, a remem- 
bered beauty of yellowing browns, gold, 
and crimson running riotously together 
and all the trees still shining with the touch 
of the night mist. And the great lift and 
sway of the gallop set his heart singing in 
unison with the hoof-beats, He could not 
tell how far he had ridden, for every bend 
invited him on and on down flaming vistas. 


He passed from the main road on to a 
narrow path which, after a quarter of a 
mile, surged to the left, and around a quick 
turn he thundered across a stream on a 
narrow foot-bridge, a frail structure which 
tottered and shook under him. At the same 
time he heard the clatter of hoofs coming 
toward him down the same path and in a 
moment a racing brown horse flashed about 
the curve and dashed onto the bridge. It 
was far too narrow a path for two horses to 
edge by each other. He brought his mount 
to a rearing stop. 

When he looked again the brown horse 
tood head to head with his black, and he 
was face to face with the loveliest girl he 
had ever seen, but a remembered beauty— 

s, the face of the miniature, a spray of 
autumn leaves at her-breast stirring as she 
panted. “This is a real escape, isn’t it?” 
she eried, and her voice carried more mirth 
than fear. 

“I guess it’s an escape,” he said quietly, 
alter another moment of staring. “Here, 
there is not room for two to pass. Ill back 

'f the bridge.” 
But when he drew on the reins the black 
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horse reared straight up, and when he came 
down stiff-legged the little bridge wavered 
and groaned. 

“Don’t do that!” she cried, truly fright- 
ened by this time. “Ill back off.” 

She moved her horse back cautiously, step 
and step, and he followed, but when they 
came onto the path again he still blocked 
the way and the puzzled searching of the 
eyes made her flush slightly. 

“Your name is Beatrice Jervan,” he stated, 
' “Yes,” she said. 

“And mine is John Ovington.” 

She clapped her hands in delighted dis- 
covery. “Are you really the new John 
Ovington? Let’s shake hands and be friends 
We’re neighbors, you know.” 

He rode beside her and took her hand. 
He knew that she was saying: “But you 
are a stranger here. How did you know 
my name?” 

He smiled vaguely on her. “Can you tell 
me how old this bridge is?” 

“Yes,” she said, wondering. “It is said 
to be 150 years old. But I doubt it.” 

“Well,” he said, “I feel as if I had known 
you for 150 years.” 

“With that soft hat and that riding- 
cloak,” she laughed, you look as if you 
might be a bandit of that period.” 

With-that smile,” he said, “you look as if 
you might be a woman of almost any peri- 
od.. May I ride with you?” he continued. 
“If I may I'll try not to say any more fool- 
ish things like that last one.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” she said; “it’s the 
October air that makes one happy without 
knowing just why. Of course you may 
ride with me if you care to.” 

They came back across the bridge again 
and up onto the road. As they broke into a 
canter he fell back a little to watch the lilt 
of her perfect horsemanship. 

“If you ride so far back, I can’t talk to 
you,” she complained, “and then you'll think 
I'm stupid.” 

“You don’t have to talk,” he said. “I’m 
perfecily entertained, and besides a 

But she spurred her horse to a wild gal- 
lop and the rest of his sentence was jolted 
from his mind as he pursued. The long 
stride of the black brought him beside her 
in a few seconds. “You ride well,” he shout- 
ed as he reined in to her pace, “but you 
see you can’t escape me.” 

She slowed down rather sullenly. “I have 
never been passed before on these roads,” 
she said. 

“Not passed,” 
caught.” 





he corrected; “merely 
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Don’t Neglect Wounds 


One of the most vicious and deadly 
germs known to science is the streptococ< 
cus. Any wound where the skin is broken 
is an open door through which this and 
other deadly germs may enter. Once these 
germs are inside the body it is hard to tell 
what they may do. Many persons will scoff 
at a small cut, burn or tear of the skin, In 
doing this they are risking infection, blood- 
poisoning and perhaps death. Even the 
slightest injury or bruise, says Dr. R. S. 
Copeland, should not be neglected. Wheth- 
er from the prick of a pin or a more serious 
accident every wound should have imme- 
diate attention. 


The first thing to do in treating a wound 
is to wash it with clean water and soap to 
remove all dirt and foreign matter. Then 
apply iodine of two per cent strength, and 
if the skin is broken a small dressing of 
clean gauze should be applied. Blisters, 
cuts and bruises of the feet, says this au- 
thority, are very apt to become infected, 
The shoe irritation increases the inflamma- 
tion and the dye and germs from the stock- 
ing may be carried into the wound. It is 
necessary to exercize great care in keeping 
these places covered and free from possible 
infection. Once an infection starts it 
spreads rapidly through the entire system. 


Convulsions Affect Nervous System 


Convulsions are nearly always terrifying, 
yet they are rarely fatal. Repeated seize 
ures of this trouble, however, leave a last- 
ing impression on the nervous system which 
in babyhood is delicate and sensitive in the 
extreme. According to Dr. Charlotte West 
the most common causes of convulsions are 
indigestion, teething, the onset of fever 
and any of the infectious diseases of child- 
hood. Indigestible foods, such as bananas 
and tough meats, are well known causes. 
Also children of highly nervous parents or 
children who have become weakened 
through prolonged sickness are prone to 
spasms, especially when under two years 
of age. 


Mothers should guard their little ones 
against all irritations leading to this trou- 
ble. Convulsions begin with twitching of 
the muscles; the eyes may roll, stare and 
become fixed. Then the body stiffens with 
the head and back bent backward. Do not 
wait for any other symptoms of the trou- 
ble. Place the child in a warm (not hot) 
bath at once, and put a cold cloth on his 
forehead. Keep him under water from his 
neck down for 10 minutes, then wrap him in 
a blanket. If consciousness returns while 
in the bath give the child a teaspoonful of 
ipecac (an emetic) to empty the stomach 
and as soon as_ possible administer 
a warm. soapy water enema to unload the 
bowels. A physician should be consulted, 
especially if the trouble is persistent. 


Way to Banish Dandruff 


Dandruff is the most common and most 
widespread disease that attacks the skin. 
It causes bran-like scales on the head and 
is known to the medical profession as 
“ptyriasis capitis.” Similar diseases at- 
tack other parts of the body, says Dr. R. S. 
Copeland. When the scales that are formed 
are brushed off many more appear. Some- 
times they pile up, especially in the hair, 
and produce a disagreeable appearance. If 
they are permitted to accumulate there will 
be irritation and itching of the scalp. 

In all cases of dandruff disease, says this 
authority, the oil producing glands of the 
scalp are over-active. This causes exces- 
sive oiliness of. the hair which results in 
the development of more scales. Like in 


— 
other cases of skin diseases, he says, it is 
probable that lessened resistance due to 
low vitality has its effects. Also wrong eat- 
ing is an aggravating factor. The origin 
of the trouble has never been proved, and 
there are serious doubts about any germ 
being the cause of it. 

Removing the scales caused by this dis- 
ease is not troublesome; it being only a 
matter of cleanliness, The hair and scalp 
should be thoroughly cleansed with water 
and soap, and all soap removed. If any 
soap is allowed to remain it will only add 
more scales to the scalp. Persons with oily, 
dandruff-filled hair should cleanse it thor- 
oughly twice a week. The scalp may be 
treated with a lotion consisting of 15 grains 
each of resorcin and glycerin to one ounce 
of water. This should be applied with a 
medicine-dropper every second night, and 
thoroughly rubbed into the scalp with the 
tips of the fingers. Although simple, this 
remedy plus an abundance of soap and 
water will do much to cause the annoying 
trouble to disappear. However, resorcin 
should ‘not be used on light hair as it 
darkens it. 


Medical News Jottings 


According to J. Ellis Barker, British in- 
vestigator, cancer is due to chronic poison- 
ing and vitamin starvation over a period 
of years. For this reason he claims that it 
is a disease of civilization which is avoid- 
able, although it may never be curable. 

German physicians say that lipstick indi- 
gestion develops among young women who 
rouge too freely. Many of the cosmetics, 
particularly the cheaper kinds, it is said, 
contain harmful ingredients which cause 
complications when they come in contact 
with food. 

The electronic reactions theory of the late 
Dr. Albert Abrams, of San Francisco, and 
his followers has been found utterly worth- 
less. A special investigating committee of 
the Scientific American, after a year of in- 
quiry, found that the so-called electronic 
reactions of Abrams do not exist. The en- 
tire Abrams theory and electronic medicine 
in general proved to be unworthy of serious 
consideration. “At best,” the committee re- 
ported, “it is all an illusion and at worst, 
it is a colossal fraud.” 

A perfect method for eliminating pain at 
childbirth is claimed by Drs. Regina, Perlis 
and Cleisz, of Paris. It consists of inject- 
ing somnifene, mixed with two other. bodies 
belonging to the ureiques hypnotic series, 
into the veins. It is said to produce invis- 
ible but pleasant sleep which lasts from 
three to five hours, during which the pulse 
and respiration remain normal. 





Insanity is the result of disease. Prevent 
disease, lessen insanity and thereby reduce 
the taxes for upkeep of insane asylums. 
Money appropriated for state health work 
is spent on disease prevention.—Hygeia. 





WHY TAXES GROW 


The people themselves, to a very great 
extent, are to blame for high taxes. They 
make demands for this and that improve- 
ment for which taxation must provide the 
money. They create new offices, or per- 
mit them to be created, in order to give 
favorites jobs, for which the people pay. 
They issue bonds without stopping to think 
that in course of time the money must be 
provided for the repayment of money loan- 
ed on bonds,” They pile up interest charges, 
and do a Jot of extravagant spending with- 
out thought of pay day and then grumble 
because of high taxes they are compelled 
to pay. Is that all they are going to do 
about it?—Florida Times-Union. 
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If local libraries and book dealers a t cupply you with 
s certain book, write direct to Arthur 

21 W. 45th St.. New York. Besi 
any book published, this firm sells frag used books from 
ts own circulating libraries at greatly reduced prices. 


There is a big opportunity for someone 
to turn out fiction concerning Negroes of 
the kind that will appeal to members of that 
race. Of course, there are any number of 
books which deal with Negro characters but 
they are usually either a burlesque or a 
slur on the race. In the former class— 
so-called stories of humor in which the 
leading figures are Negroes—we have the 
outpourings of Octavus Roy Cohen and 
Hugh Wiley in the Saturday Evening Post 
and other magazines. And for giving the 
colored man a bad reputation no writer can 
excel Thomas Dixon of “The Clansman” 
fame, better known to some people for the 
movie dramatization called “The Birth of 
a Nation.” 

The author of a volume that would find 
favor with colored people would open a 
new and wide and exclusive field. There 
are about 12,000,000 Negroes in the United 
States. Until quite recently it was supposed 
that most of these were illiterate. This was 
a mistake. It has been shown that not more 
than 2,000,000 of this number can be so 
classed. Even deducting from the remain- 
ing total the very young and other persons 
who do not read books, there still remain 
millions of Negroes who would welcome 
books to their liking. They constitute a 
promising field for some writer. With the 
book world so crowded that authors are 
“cutting each others’ throats” it is strange 
to think that such fertile territory remains 
unknown and unexploited. 

Necessarily, the kind of volume that 
would receive the heartiest welcome from 
Negro readers must feature Negro char- 
acters. Colored people are weary of “white- 
man” fiction. Their progress has been such 
that they now support their own theaters 
and newspapers so why not books catering 
to that race exclusively? It was once said 
that Negroes would not go to the movies if 
they had to see a picture produced by a 
Negro cast. Today there are several Negro 
film companies which produce pictures for 
many colored theaters, not to speak of Ne- 
gro troupes and musical organizations that 
tour the country. 

Besides, there is this other angle to con- 
sider: the Hebrew, Pole, Russian, Indian, 
Hindu, Chinaman, Japanese etc. have been 
featured in song, anecdote and story for 
the entertainment of the world at large. It 
goes without saying that a work of fiction 
that made a hit with the Negro would also 
be of interest to the reading public in gen- 
eral, We know that it was the Negroes 
who furnished the ragtime music to the 
world. 

{mong the books about Negroes which 
have so far appeared might be mentioned 
Irvin S. Cobb’s “J. Poindexter, Colored,” T. 
S. Stribling’s “Birthright,” Mary White 
Ovington’s “The Shadow,” Paul Kester’s 
“His Own Country” and H. A. Shands’s 
“White and Black.” It is interesting to note 
that these were mainly “first books,” too. 
But they did not fill the want of the Negro 
reader; they were primarily written to in- 
terest white readers at the expense of the 
colored man, Though George W. Cable, 
Joel Chandler Harris, Thomas Nelson Page, 
FE. K. Means and others also wrote stories 
about Negroes, their fiction is not of the 
type that appeals to that race. The Negro 


- still waiting for novels that will interest 
um, 





Books We Have Read 


One-Piece Dinners, Mary D. Chambers 
Little, Brown and Co.)—Interesting read- 











ing for the woman who cooks, and well 
written, too, but from a practical standpoint 
the recipes given are too elaborate (not to 
say expensive) for the average family. The 
“one-piece” idea is to put all the food in 
one pot and cook it at the same time. We 
read the book with a relish and a rising ap- 
petite—especially when mention is made 
of apricots cooked with a pot roast and 
marshmallows topping a shepherd pie— 
but the “frills” will have to bar it from our 
humble home. However, quite a few help- 
ful suggestions may be gleaned from it. 


Christ the Incomparable, W. B. Wiley, 
D. D. (Fleming H. Revell Co.)—The Rev. Dr. 
Riley is pastor of the First Baptist church 
at Minneapolis. He is the author of works 
attacking “modernism” in the church and 
the theory of evolution. In his latest book 
he boldly and ably defends the divinity 
and deity of Jesus, clinching his argument 
with the assertion that “Christ is the citadel 
of Christianity.” Need more be said? 

Pandora Lifts the Lid, Christopher Mor- 
ley and Don Marquis (Geo. H. Doran Co.)— 
Many readers like Christopher Morley, but 
we don’t. Most of his stuff, to our mind, is 
plain gibberish, often absurd. But we do 
like Don Marquis. In this unusual collab- 
oration Don acts as a check on Chris, and 
a fairly entertaining story is the result. 
There is humor and mystery in the joint 
explanation of how it is possible for six 
wealthy girls to mysteriously disappear 
from a Long Island mansion. 





Small Boy (observing stout lady weighing 
herself on coin scales)—Do you get all that 
for a penny ?—Legion Weekly. 
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The Otophone 


No Batteries. 
Transmits voice tones naturally. 
Free Trial. Booklet. 
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Quite a number of politicians will 
have to go to work for a living March 
4 next. 


Mah-Jong is on the run. The radio 
and the cross-word were too much for 
it. Mah-Jong sets are being offered at 
half price in city stores. 


¢ 
OUR LAWYER-RULED NATION 


Yes, we are destined to have a gov- 
ernment of lawyers any way we can 
fix it. As the Pathfinder has often point- 
ed out, congress is as full of lawyers 
as—what shall we say—“as a dog is of 
fleas?” No; that doesn’t express it for 
congress is much fuller of lawyers than 
that homely comparison implies and 
we do not want to do injustice to the 
many dogs that are altogether innocent 
of the wicked flea. 

Over 260 of the 435 members of the 
house of representatives confess to be- 
ing lawyers, and we suspect that there 
are others. To count the lawyers in 
congress is as hopeless a task as trying 
to count a big flock of chickens that are 
constantly rushing hither and thither 
in order to gobble up feed or scratch for 
worms and bugs. But in a general way 
nearly two-thirds of the house are law- 
yers. In the senate the ratio is about 
the same, for some 60 out of the total of 
96 admit the hard impeachment. 

We know that, against the general 
public, the lawyers will stand together 
as a rule; their loyalty to one another 
is admirable, and it might well be imi- 
tated by other classes. A sincere lawyer 
has a profound awe of the law and all 
that pertains to it. Thus it is we find 
many big men who are hostile to one 
another in politics and all other pur- 
suits standing side by side on the com- 
mon ground of the law, where they meet 
as friends and allies and join in uphold- 
ing the general cause. 

This thing is so dominant that we find 
it is a common trick of the big business 
magnates to employ as their attorney a 
man of the opposite political party, in- 
stead of one of. their own persuasion. 
In this way they disarm much criticism 
and at the same time gain influence in 
quarters where they would otherwise 
be anathema. The Republican oil men 
choose prominent Democrats as law- 
yers, and the Democratic ones vice ver- 
sa. Thus no matter which party is in 
control, in the nation or in the states, 
there is always someone who has the 
entree to the powers-that-be, and there 
is usually some sort of “gentlemen’s 
agreement” which keeps the decisions 
from being too destructive. 

This explains something that thou- 
sands of Americans were unable to un- 
derstand in connection with the scandal 
disclosures at Washington last spring. 
It explains why, though there were nu- 
merous and never-ending investiga- 
tions,” no particular conclusions were 
reached and no-one was really put be- 
hind the bars or otherwise punished. 
When the investigators started to follow 
the trail of the oil odor they found it 


led up to the doors of some of their 
own friends as well as to those of their 
enemies. Some very shocking things 
were brought to light, but probably 
many others of the same sort were kept 
covered up and will never be publicly 
known. The “interests” involved had 
contributed to the campaign funds of 
both parties and it would be too much 
to expect that our statesmen would rise 
to the height of denouncing and prose- 
cuting the people who had helped sup- 
ply them with the sinews of war, 


Big public men who were caught with 
the goods on them argued that the huge 
benefits they had received had- been 
taken as “fees for legal services” and 
that anything along that line was per- 
fectly legitimate. This doctrine made 
such a stir that it has become to some 
extent a political issue. . Certain presi- 
dential and other aspirants were turned 
down by their parties largely because 
this “taint” had made them “unavail- 
able.” 


Such a moral matter as this should not 
be made a partisan question, but per- 
haps it is only in that way that the 
people can be made acquainted with the 
facts and induced to express themselves. 
As John W. Davis, defeated Demo- 
cratic presidential aspirant, said in his 
acceptance speech, “there are over a 
hundred thousand honest and patriotic 
men and women who make up the legal 
profession in this country and they will 
gladly join in testifying that the up- 
right lawyer sells his services but never 
his soul.” 

Because three of the leading presiden- 
tial candidates in the recent political 
campaign were lawyers we could not 
then discuss the merits of the question 
as to how far a lawyer might go in up- 
holding what he honestly knows to be 
wrong. Senator Walsh, in what we be- 
lieve was a needless apology for Davis’s 
former legal connections with “Wall 
street interests,” laid down the doctrine 
that. “a lawyer may honorably defend 
one accused of murder, or treason, or 
defrauding widows and orphans.” He 
stated that “the shrewd and far-seeing 
business men who head the great aggre- 
gations af capital dominating industry, 
wisely regarded as menacing to demo- 
cratic institutions in the power they 
wield, select their lawyers, their engi- 
neers, their technical men, for their 
talents in their various fields, not in 
view of their political beliefs.” 


While it is of course true that the big 
interests do keep keen watch and gather 
in the sharpest lawyers who appear on 
the scene anywhere in the country, the 
fact remains that it is a part of their 
policy to give the preference to men 
who, because of their prominence in po- 
litical or other public life, are known 
to wield more influence than the force 
of their legal lore and cold logic would 
command. A striking case of this sort 
came to our personal attention many 
years ago. There was a man in con- 


gress who had won high regard as a 
lawyer and who was making certain 


Wall street interests lots of trouble. The 
Wall streeters, who were of the oppos- 
ing political party, offered this man a 
salary five times as big as he was get- 
ting in congress, and he took it. By 
this move the magnates scored several 
points. They removed from the field a 
lawyer whom they would have had to 
fight; they got him on their side and 
made use of his talents for their own 
purposes, and incidentally they also 
took him out of politics in a state where 
they had very large operations. 


It is one of the commonest complaints 
at Washington that hundreds of law- 
yers work in government departments 
just long enough to learn the inside of 
affairs, at the cost of the people, and 
then resign and sell their services to 
big corporations, which can naturally 
outbid Uncle Sam. Numerous senators 
and members of congress, and even cab- 
inet members and judges, have thrown 
up their offices and accepted private em- 
ployment of one kind or another at 
many times the salaries they could 
command as public servants. It is true 
to some extent that they are thus picked 
because they have shown exceptional 
abilities, but they are usually picked 
more because they are supposed to pos- 
sess inside knowledge of government 
affairs and have personal acquaintance 
and influence which can be used to the 
advantage of their new employers. 


Our governments, national, state and 
local, will no doubt continue to be left 
mainly in the hands of the lawyers. The 
first thing that certain dangerous class- 
es of people do is to make a study of 
the laws—not to see how they can best 
observe these laws but for the purpose 
of finding ways in which they can evade 
or safely violate them. There are far 
too many lawyers of this class in this 
country, and we would like to see the 
“hundred thousand honest and patri- 
otic lawyers” join in making it so hot 
for such desecrators of the law that 
they would be driven out of the pro- 
fession. Lawyers are supposed to be 
sworn officers .of the courts who are 
bound to uphold the law, but there are 
always some who can make more money 
by defending lawbreakers and who will 
do it. 

It is a case of diamond cut diamond 
when the lawyers come to framing laws, 
for it is a fact that no lawyer can write 
a law which is so plain and unmistak- 
able that other lawyers who are paid to 
do so can’t find loopholes in it. Here 
anything is considered “honorable.” But 
it would no doubt be infinitely worse if 
men who were not grounded in the law 
undertook to legislate for us, for they 
would soon have the statutes in an in- 
tolerable tangle. Of the 56 men who 
signed the declaration of independence, 
26 were lawyers. 


There are about 800,000 teachers in 
this country, and they have only 13 rep- 
resentatives in congress. If the teach- 
ers were as well represented as the law- 
yers are they would send about 2500 
members and senators to Washington 
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and we would have to add a big wing to 
the capitol to hold them. Teachers are 
a specially well educated class of course 
but they would not presume to write 
the laws for the country. 

Of the total of 531 men in the senate 
and house only about 18 are farmers— 
18 to represent a total farming popula- 
tion of 20,000,000 or more. It seems that 
even the farmers, when they pick men 
to speak and legislate for them, pick 
lawyers. They do this because the law- 
yers are already in politics and are 
trained in that sort of work. In the Brit- 
ish house of commons there are only 
9) lawyers, out of a total of 615; that 
body is much more representative of all 
the people than our congress is. Per- 
haps that’s one thing that’s wrong with 
our congress. 

q 


Moslems in India say the powerful 
Hashamite family, whose members head 
the governments of Hedjaz, Irak and 
Transjordania, is to blame for all the 
troubles of the Mohammedans. In other 
words, they think the Hashamites have 
made a mighty hash of things. 

q 


Now that President Coolidge, after 
being denounced as such a “poor politi- 
cian,” has shown the efficacy of keep- 
ing quiet instead of talking all the time, 
there will be thousands of little peewit 
politicians who will try to imitate his 
methods. Like most imitators, they will 
probably fail. But anyway it is a relief 
to the country to have men in power 
for a while who are doers and not talk- 
ers and who follow the old-fashioned 
plan of “saying nothing and sawing 
wood.” 

q 


Peanut crop is unusually small this 
year. This is hard on the peanut grow- 
ers, but perhaps it shows that we shall 
have some relief from “peanut politics.” 


The latest royal house to fall was 
that of the “emperor of China,” Kuang- 
ken. He was emperor in name only, 
and his royal house was little more than 
an asylum, but what was real and sub- 
stantial in his case was the $4,000,000 
annual allowance he got just for being 
nice and keeping out of the way. But 
this great sum was largely used, it was 
charged, for corruption, for intrigue, 
and for keeping in luxury a large, use- 
less and even vicious entourage. Sep- 
arated from such a “court” the boy will 
doubtless be better off with the modest 
$500,000 a year he is now a 
This final step in deposing the “em- 
peror” met with practically no opposi- 
tion from foreign royalists. British, 
Dutch and Japanese protests were called 
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“a correct, though inoffensive, gesture” 
by the surviving monarchies of the 
world. Kings are getting so scarce that 
after a while it will be a sort of dis- 
tinction to be a king. 


A NOBLE BOOTLEGGER 


Sir Broderick Hartwell, English baro- 
net and blue-blooded aristocrat, pre- 
tends to take pride in the fact that he is 
one of the biggest shippers and purvey- 
ors of liquor to the rum-runners and 
bootleggers in the United States. The 
value of his shipments last year was es- 
timated at $5,000,000. 

Though former Premier MacDonald 
referred to his business as a. “disgrace- 
ful blot” on the country Sir Broderick 
continues to brave it out with a smile, 
and even to publicly advertise for part- 
ners in his profitable enterprise. No 
low talk or high signs with this honest 
and honorable man. To an American 
interviewer, courteously received, he 
said: 

“I am engaged in a legitimate busi- 
ness. I am violating no law of your 
country nor of my own. I am simply 
buying whisky and wines from distill- 
ers and selling them on the high seas 
to whoever may buy them. That the 
liquor lands in American territory 
eventually is none of my concern.” He 
admitted, however, that he takes care 
to see that it lands there. 

In response to a timidly put question 
as to the state of his conscience the 
baronet smiled. “What you don’t seem 
to understand,” he said, “is that the rem- 
edy lies in your country, not mine.” And 
he proceeded to suggest that there was 
lax enforcement of the law, 

Sir Broderick, bart., did not go so far 
as to claim that he was doing actual 
good with an entirely unselfish purpose, 
but he made it clear that he considers 
himself a perfect gentleman and a baro- 
net worthy of his aristecratic ancestry. 
But he seems never to have heard of 
that grand old phrase, “noblesse oblige,” 
which means that nobility, like Caesar’s 
wife, must be very careful of its reputa- 
tation. 

Shakespeare knew some Sir Broder- 
icks very well back in the 16th century, 
and gave the recipe for the kind: 


“Apparel vice like virtue’s harbinger; 
Bear a fair presence, though your heart 
be tainted; 
Teach sin the carriage of a holy saint.” 
gq 

We are loth to believe the story that 
the chewing-gum frust has people go 
around and collect the wads of “used” 
gum that are parked on the under sur- 
face of theater seats, restaurant tables, 
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school desks etc., and then “reclaims” 
and “re-conditions” this material and 
markets it again. The idea is a good one 
from the point of view of conservation 
of resources, but we think the gum 
would necessarily lose some of its pris- 
tine resilience, to say nothing of its 
flavor. 
g 


It is admitted that the Democratic 
party managers in this year’s campaign 
made 57 varieties of blunders, but John 
W. Davis did a patriotic service when he 
conjured the people to send to Wash- 
ington a congress that would back up 
the president instead of knifing him. 
The people responded. The Republi- 
cans will have both the power and the 
responsibility, which is just what good 
government requires. It is up to them 
to shape the nation’s policies so that we 
shall enjoy the fullest possible degree of 
prosperity and happiness. They have a 
great opportunity and they must live up 
to it. They must not prostitute the gov- 
ernment to special interests of any sort 
but must remember that they have been 
commissioned by a decisive majority of 
the electorate to administer affairs for 
the common benefit. They have been 
chastened and they should now be pre- 
pared to carry out what the country ex- 
pects of them. 

q 


The French academy refused to adopt 
the word “cocktail” into the French lan- 
guage. The French might have had the 
word and welcome; we don’t need it 
any more. 

q 


As President Coolidge said in his 
radio address to the whole country on 
the night before election, the voice of 
the people is the voice of God, provided 
the people are intelligently informed as 
to public issues and they go to the polls 
and make their vote express their sol- 
emn convictions, according to their own 
conscience. The American people have 
the opportunity to govern themselves, 
he said, but if they refuse to perform 
the duties of citizenship by voting, they 
must expect that there will be others 
who will assume the control of their 
affairs, and the nation will suffer under 
the evils of minority government. Ow- 
ing to the three parties in congress, 
none of which has a clear majority, we 
must still for a while pay the penalties 
of minority rule, just as the British peo- 
ple have. In due time a clear majority 
will develop in congress, for one side or 
the other, just as it has in Great Britain, 
and then the country will go forward 
under a consistent and progressive pro- 
gram. Until that time we need not hope 
for satisfactory results at Washington. 
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“None Were,” or “None Was’? 


Ques. Is it correct to say, “None of the 
teachers were present,” or should it be, 
“None of the teachers was present” ?—Ans. 
“None” may be correctly construed either 
as a singular or plural, depending upon the 
meaning and taste of the writer. The word 
“none” is derived from “not one.” Hence 
many people argue that “none” should al- 
ways take a singular verb. But usage, not 
derivation, governs in language. Most au- 
thorities agree that “none” is now more 
commonly used with a plural verb. The 
majority of good writers, we think, would 
say, “None of the teachers were present.” 
However, there would be no objection to, 
“None of the teachers was present.” 


Stinkingwater River in Wyoming 


Ques. By whom was the Stinkingwater 
river in Wyoming named and for what rea- 
son was it so called?—Ans. Agnes B. Cham- 
berlin, secretary of the Cody Club, Cody, 
Wyo., gives us the following information 
on this subject: “The name Stinkingwater 
was given to this river by the Indians and 
old-timers because of the malodorous min- 
eral springs located in the edge of the river 
about four miles west of Cody. Very strong 
sulphureted hydrogen gas exudes from the 
crevices in the rocks at the river’s edge, and 
there are springs in the river bed. at this 
point that push the water up in very small 
geysers and bubble-holes. These also give 
off the sulphur smell. There are places 
along the bank where it is not safe for a 
dog to come for fear of being overcome 
with the gas. An account of this place may 
be found in Ernest Thompson-Seton’s story, 
‘The Biography of a Grizzly.’ It was at this 
point that Wab, the big bear, came to inhale 
the gas and die when he became old. About 
20 years ago the new settlers in the Bighorn 
basin decided that Stinkingwater was not 
a very euphonious name and they got the 
legislature to change it to Shoshone.” The 
bill changing the name of Stinkingwater 
river to Shoshone river passed the legis- 
lature and was signed by the governor in 
1901. It directed that Shoshone be used by 
all state officials.and employees when re- 
ferring to the stream. 


“To Fight Like Trojans” 


Ques. Why do we say they “fought like 
Trojans”?—Ans. In Homer’s “Iliad” and 
Virgil’s “Aeneid” the inhabitants of Troy 
are described as truthful, brave, patriotic 
and confiding. The Greeks besieged Troy 
for 10 years before the city was finally taken 
and burnt to the ground. In allusion to 
this famous siege a person who works with 
energy and perseverance is said to work 
“like a Trojan.” Likewise a courageous 
fighter is said to fight “like a Trojan.” 


“Battle Hymn of the Republic” 


Ques. Who wrote the “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic” and how was it inspired ?— 
Ans. The “Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
was written by Julia Ward Howe, an Amer- 
ican author who was born in New York in 
1819. She was especially interested in wom- 
an suffrage. Her husband, Samuel G. Howe, 
was editor of the “Commonwealth,” an anti- 
slavery journal published in Boston. After 
the Civil war she became interested in the 
cause of world peace, prison reform and 
other moral movements. For many years 
she was a Unitarian preacher and popular 
lecturer. Mrs. Howe died in Middletown, 
R. L., in 1910. According to her daughter, 
the “Battle Hymn of the Republic” was in- 
spired at Washington, D. C., in 1861. Mrs. 
Howe and her husband with their children 
one day drove out to Ft. Stevens in the vi- 
cinity of.the city. for the purpose of -visiting 





the army camps near by. When the author 
retired that night she had no thought of 
writing the poem. But in the night she 
awakened and seemed to see before her 
the words of the entire song. At first, owing 
to weariness, she was disinclined to get up 
and write the words down. But she was 
afraid that she would forget them by morn- 
ing. Reaching for a pen and a piece of pa- 
per she then and there wrote the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” as it was afterwards 
published. 





Horse’s Foot Off Ground 


Ques. Some time ago in answering a 
question about whether or not a horse al- 
ways has one foot on the ground when run- 
ning you incidentally said that a trotting 
horse does always have at least one foot on 
the ground. Wasn’t that an error?—Ans, 





Famous Trotter in Motion 


Yes, it was. Gen. William H. Carter, of the 
U. S. army, in his book entitled “Horses, 
Saddles and Briddles” says that when either 
galloping or trotting a horse has all four 
feet off the ground at times. The only ex- 
ception to this is the case of what is known 
as the “short trot,” which really isn’t a 
trotting gait at all. The statements of Gen. 
Carter, who is an authority on such matters, 
are confirmed by photographs and moving 
pictures of horses in motion. The photo- 
graphic section of the department of agri- 
culture has a series of films showing all the 
various gaits. When the films are run 
slowly through the projecting machine ev- 
ery motion can easily be followed. Our il- 
lustration shows a photograph of Peter 
Volo, champion three-year-old trotter, with 
all four feet off the ground. The picture 
was sent to us by E. M. Thompson, of 
Silver Star, Mont. 


Separation of Races in Schools 


Ques. Will you please inform me through 
the Question Box whether or not there is 
any state in the Union where colored and 
white children sit in school together?—Ans. 
White and colored children attend the sam« 
schools in most, if not all, the states north 
of Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia and 
Kentucky. In many states, such as New 
Jersey for instance, there is a state law for- 
bidding the separation of the races in 
school. On the other hand, in the South- 
ern states the laws require the separation 
of the races in public schools. In four 
states—Arizona, Indiana, Kansas and Wyo- 
ming—the school boards are given discre 
tionary power to establish separate schools 
for the races if they see fit to do so. 


Uses of Ginseng 

Ques. What is ginseng used for?—Ans. 
Ginseng is supposed by the Chinese to 
posses peculiar medicinal value, but physi- 
cians in this country do not consider it of 
much value. Consequently the entire gin- 
seng crop of this country is exported to 
China. The light yellow root of one species 
of ginseng is used for nearly every con- 
ceivable domestic and medicinal purpose. 
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Specimens. of the reot resembling the human 
body. command their weight.in gold because 
of supposed occult virtues. Ginseng is used 
as a stimulant to relieve exhaustion of 
both body and mind. The Tartars are said 
to make a tea from ginseng leaves, while in 
some sections of Siam the roots are chewed, 
There is now a regular ginseng trade be- 
tween the United States and China owing 
to the shortage of the crop in the latter 
country. A decrease in the native supply 
caused ginseng to bring from $5 to $38 a 
pound in this country about 20 years ago. 
This advance in the price led to its wide 
cultivation. It is said that cultivated gin- 
seng usually brings a better price than the 
wild root. 


How Katydid Makes Noise 


Ques. Does the katydid make its noise 
with its mouth or wings?—Ans. The loud 
shrill noise of the katydid is made only by 
the male and is produced by raising and 
lowering the wings. The noise-making 
organs consist of transparent drum-like 
structures at the base of the wing covers. 
The sound is produced by friction. The 
katydid is seldom heard except at night, 
although occasionally he is heard in the 
day. The noise made in the daytime differs 
from the night note. He is heard most 
frequently in the early evening. The notes 
suggests “ka-ty-did.” Hence the name. Fol- 
lowing each shrill “ka-ty-did” there is a 
pause of several moments. The female an- 
swers with a chirp. Katydids belong to the 
grasshopper family. 


“Shanty Irish” 


Ques. Where did the name “Shanty Irish” 
come from?—Ans. This is an opprobrious 
term referring to the class of Irish people 
who live in shanties and other humble 
dwellings. To use the term shows poor 
taste, because the elaborateness of a home 
is no indication of the innate quality of 
the people who inhabit it. 





Pension in Foreign Country 


Ques. Can an ex-soldier receiving a pen- 
sion still draw his money if he moves to a 
foreign country?—Ans. Yes, such removal 
would in no way interfere with his pension. 
During the war the pensions of many Civil 
war veterans living in Germany were cut 
off, but this was owing to lack of communi- 
cation between the two countries. After 
the war all these veterans received their 
back pension money. 


“Godwin’s Oath” 

Ques. What is meant by the expression 
“Godwin’s oath’?—Ans. Godwin, or God- 
wine, was earl of the West Saxons in the 
llth century. He was accused of betraying 
Alfred to Harold. He was also charged with 
murdering Alfred, brother of Edward the 
Confessor. While dining at King Edward’s 
table Godwin was smitten with a fit and 
three days later he died. His death was 
worked up into a fabulous tale by the Nor- 
mans who hated him. It was said that God- 
win choked to death while in the act of 
making an oath of his innocence respect- 
ing Alfred’s death. At any rate, from this 
story of the Norman writers “Godwin’s 
oath” became the proverbial name for a 
false oath. 


High and Low Germans 


Ques. What is the difference between 
the High and Low German people?—Ans. 
fhe High Germans are from the highlands 
of Germany which are in the southern 
section of the country. The Low Germans 
are from northern Germany or the low- 
lands. In this classification the terms 
“High” and “Low” have no reference to the 
social or intellectual standing of the two 
divisions of German people. It is merely 
a difference of elevation, geographical loca- 
tion and language. High German, which 
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‘iticludes the Swiss, Alsatian and Bav 
dialects, is now the literary o-: 0 cial 
‘language of all Germany. On 


the other 
hand, Low German is spoken by the inhabit- 
ants of the lowlands in the north. Low 
German includes Friesian, Dutch and Flem- 
ish. It is not a corruption of High German 
but is a distinct form of speech and is much 
softer than the High German. In Germany 
it is called “Plattdeutsch” or “Nieder- 
deutsch.” Of course the Low Germans are 
taught High German in school, but Low 
German is still widely spoken by the com- 
mon people. 


The Giants’ Causeway 


Ques. Please tell me, what and where is 
the Giants’ Causeway?—Ans. The Giants’ 
Causeway is a group of basaltic rocks on 
the north coast of Antrim, Ireland. This 
promontory, which is a portion of the 
basaltic formations found in the country 
of Antrim and near Londonderry, projects 
into the North channel. It is called Giants’ 
Causeway from the legend that it was the 
beginning of a road which the giants began 
to build across the channel to Scotland. In 
past geological periods the basaltic rock 
seems to have been forced upward. After 
long periods of erosion a long line of per- 
pendicular cliffs 500 feet high is left. For 
a distance of about 500 or 600 feet are many 
thousands of vertical columns. Most of 
them are six-sided, although some of them 
have five, seven, eight and even nine regu- 
larly formed sides. In diameter they range 
from 20 to 30 inches. The tops of these 
pillars form an uneven pavement, hence 
the name “causeway.” Strictly speaking, 
the Giants’ Causeway is formed of three 
causeways, the Little, Honeycomb and 
Grand causeways. 
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story based on facts 
Henry Wilkinson died leaving a for- 
tune. The small sums he was able to 
save never would have amounted to 
much but for a discovery Henry made 
of the power of compound interest. By 
but unsu ted method Hen- 
ry ilkinson doubled his money and 
doubled it again. 
Henry Wilkinson’s system is not a se- 
cret. It has nothing to do with specu- 
lation. There is nothing left to chance 
or luck, It is a sound plan of investment 
which you or anyone else can follow. 


Creatine Good Investments” 
$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1,000 Bonds 
Interest payable twice yearly 
Yield: Up to 7% 

Partial payment accounts invited 


1224 Carbide and Carbon Bidg., 30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Philadelphia, Pittsburgh St.Louis, Baffele, Atlanta, Memphis Knoxville 
**First—The Investor’s Welfare’’ 


— 
8G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, Ine. . 
I 1224 Carbide and Carbon Buliding , 
8 30 East 42nd Street, New York bd 
Dear Sirs; Please send me the Free Story, “How : 
§ Henry Wilkinson Became Rich” and booklet ‘Creating 
& Good Investments.” I am looking for a good 7% % 
B investment for $+, maturing in about _.__. 8 
g years. (These blanks need not be filled in, but the § 
‘ information helps us to give you persenal ) € 
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000 Certificates of the 





You $1 
U.S. S NaTION AD Bon Baldineena Loan Association on 


These Certificates are 
Philadelphia real estateand 
under State Banking Su upervision. 
on Peay, $5 a month for 132 months—total $660. 
lant poermend is made you receive $1000 cash 
= for your ficate, a profit of $340. Your money 
earned 934% interest. You can also purchase— 
Certificates for $1320 at $10 mo. for 132 mos, 
Certificates for $3300 at $25 mo. for 132 mos, 
$10,000 Certificates for $6600 at $50 mo. for 132 mos. 
SAVINGS BANK SAFETY. 
U. 8. NATIONAL Building and Loan is a mutual 
savings asseciation, shanienep by ae uate - Po 
sylvania, o ting on a 90 year plan that is 
ing dasseadalty used by over 7 million people. “— 
. YOUR MONEY BACK gd ow ‘ 
ou may stop yments anytime and withdraw 
your money infull, plus interest earned, on demand. 
FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 
Full details of investment plan given in free books, 
let No. “Financial In ndence Made E: 


the monthly A bern 
nopethy are Pen 


WRITE TODAY for your copy of this boo 


U. S. NATIONAL #x!dine ond Loan 


U.S. NATIONAL BLDG., PHILA., PA. © 








A Business Opportunity 


exists for the man who wishes to be his own boss and 
the owner of a permanent, ever-expanding. profitable 
merchandising service. It may start with $190 capital, 
or $10,000, but it cannot start without capital. The 
degree of success has no reasonable limit. It has ate 
tracted to it and has today engaged in it men who are 
conspicuous successes and of long and wide experience 
in merchandising, with capital abundant for al) their 
requirements, and the other extreme of men and women 
with limited business experience and aualifications and 
very small capital. 


No man is too big for the business. 
Men of stro professional standing with splendid 


incomes have given up these incomes and their pro- 
fessional work to engage in this service, wtih success 


The business is merchandising, but it entails a servies 
that is unique, intensely interesting. productive 
great enthusiasm, broadly constructive. It ae 
you the greatest benefactor in your community. town, 
elty, or Gout, and pays you a real profit for suck 
benefaction. 

Service is the foundation of all real success. and this 
service literally enables you to take time from eternity 
and put it inte the life of man, and make legitimate 
profits in doing so. 


Address, Manufacturer, care Motive Publishing House 
1933 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago, iil. 
(The above is not merchandising books or magazines) 


High Schoo! Course 
TWA CFL eCR You can 














DR. BUFFING TON‘SS 
TOBACCO CONTROL 


\ ; A guaranteed aid. Cut down the 
use of tobacco, or re it altogether 
TOO MUCH just i as you want. 
over 25 years. Harmless, nota 
HIERRIMAE dope or substitute. Money back 
not satisfied. 
Full Treatment $3.00 


_ BISHOP & ¢ CO., 6 68 To Torrence Rd., Columbus,O. 
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“IT would rather see 
our boy a cripple” 


Probably the greatest task you will 
ever face is guarding and guiding your 
boy through the dangerous years of 
adolescence. 


Think what your boy must face. 
His imagination is at white heat. 
His energy is prodigious. Adventure 
invites him. The glamor of the spec- 
tacular and untried is seductive. 
Other boys have met these temptations, 
wavered and fallen. You have heard 
of their disgrace. Involuntarily the 
words have sprung to your lips—“I’d 
rather see our boy a cripple than be- 
fouled like that.” And you have re- 
solved to do everything in your power 
to prevent it. 

Thousands of parents, facing the 
same situation, seeking a companion 
to help their boys through this trying 
period of life, have found THE AMER- 
ICAN Boy—the magazine that has been 
chum, guide, counsellor, instructor and 
friend to the cream of America’s boy- 
hood for a quarter of a century. 

Your boy wants and needs THE 
AMERICAN Boy. He needs its com- 
panionship—its leadership, its stimulus 
to sleeping capacities. He wants its 
corking stories, replete with thrilling 
adventures in the world he must meet 
and grapple. 

This Christmas give your boy a 
year’s subscription to THE AMERICAN 
Boy. Sign and send the coupon below. 
Send no money. He will receive the 
beautifully illustrated current issue. 
Watch him devour it. Read it yourself 
and see the multitude of fine influences 
that your boy will absorb and make a 
part of himself. A bill for $2.00, cov- 
ering a year’s subscription, will be sent 
you later, unless you notify us to the 
contrary within 10 days, 

$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 


news-stands. Subscribe for a year or leave 
@ standing order with your news-dealer. 
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The Recreation Hour~ 





It “Rained” Frogs? 


An ancient tradition has been revived. 
While driving near Leonard’s Hill, Del., 
immediately after a hard rain, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Brown, of that state, noticed the 
highway seemed a living mass of tiny ob- 
jects.. They could not pass without crush- 
ing them. Their curiosity aroused, the 
Browns left their auto to investigate. To 
their amazement they found the road a 
mass of moving frogs of all sizes. They 
claim there were thousands of them in the 
distance of a mile, and many other travel- 
ers stopped to view the curious sight. No- 
one knows where the frogs came from and 
the only theory of the phenomenon is the 
old traditional “rainstorm of frogs.” 


Game Played with Old Auto Tires 


In St. Petersburgh, Fla., youngsters and 
grown-ups are utilizing cast-off auto tires 
to play a new game. Pins are set up ona 
walk or other smooth surface, as in an ordi- 
nary game of ten-pins, but the bowling is 
done with the tires. The scoring is the 
same as in the common game. Only one 
“roll” is allowed to each frame. 


Cross-word Puzzle No. 4 


In solving cross-words you fill in the white parts of 
the square with words according to the definitions given, 
starting with the space bearing the corresponding number 
and going through to the first black space reached or the 
edge of the squares Put only one letter in each space. 
The horizontal words read across to the right and the 
vertical ones down. “When the proper words are inserted 
they will interlock. 























1 2 Se, 4 5 6 
16 9 110 
12 13 4 IS 
16 I7 18 19 
20 QI 22 23 |24 
25 , 26 
27 1% 30 3 
32 133 34 35 
36 ST 38 
re) Al 42 
43 44 45 











Horizontal: 1—Slang for money. 3— 
Sport. 5—Measurement of weight. 7—Ro- 
dent. 9—Unclose (poetic). 11—Without 
reserve. 14—Small snakes. *16—Pronoun. 
17—Egyptian deity. 19—Preposition, 20— 
Prefix denoting not. 21—Limitless quan- 
tity. 23—Bring about. 25—Girl’s name. 
26—Distinct portion of land. 27—Science 
degree. 29—Penetrate. 31—Siamese coin. 
32—Island (abbr.). 34—Signal of distress. 
35—Syllable in solmization. 36 Arders of 
ancient Romans. 38—TIdentical. 40—State 
(abbr.). 42—Liquid measure (abbr.). 43— 
Trifle. 44—More than one. 45—Scatter for 
drying. 


Vertical: 1—Interjection. 2—Harass. 3— 
Measure of length (abbr.). 4—Not any. 5— 











Cross Word Puzzle Fans 
Boullion’s Dictionary of KIN- 
DRED WORDS—Greatest Aid 
in Solving Cross Word Puzzles. 

Postpaid $1.00 
City Publishers, 1202 P-32 Union Sq.,N.Y.C. 











Trial. 6—Negative votes. 8—One or any, 
10—State (abbr.). 12—Pointed wire. 13— 
Perceive. 15—Legume covering. 16—At, 
17—Scrutinizes. 18—Stories. 20—Append. 
21—Short poem. 22—Conjunction. 24— 
Grain. 28—Just as given. 30—Summit. 
31—Design. 33—Stop. 35—Seasoning. 36— 
Likely. 37—Man’s nickname. 38—Conti- 
nent. (abbr.). 39—Limit. 41—In. 42— 
Depart. 


Answer to Last Week’s Cross-word Puzzle 
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Colonial Wall Paper Sold 


The original colonial wall paper, dating 
from 1794, in the parlor of the old -Imlay 
mansion at Allentown, N. J., was recently 
sold to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
The paper, although 130 years old, will be 
steamed from the wall and used in the 
Colonial room in the new American wing 
of the museum. The present owner of the 
Imlay house is Miss Mary Emma Gordon, a 
descendant of Capt. Imlay, a wealthy sea 
captain who built the house late in the 18th 
century. It is claimed that the mansion 
with many of its original furnishings is 
much the same as it was a century ago. 
The wall paper is of a conventional design, 
unlike many of the pictorial designs of that 
period. The reported price paid for the 
paper was $1500. 


The Musical Tumbler of Water 


From an ordinary tumblerful of water 
the performer appears to draw a humming 
sound at will. He snaps the prongs of a 
fork with his fingers and then holds his 
fingers over the -water. As the fingers are 
drawn slowly away from the tumbler a low 
humming sound is heard. 

As most everyone knows, the vibration 
in a fork will last for some time. Unknown 
to his audience, the performer presses the 
base of the fork against a table top or 
plate and this causes the sound. How- 
ever, as attention is directed at the glass 
the sound seems to issue from the water. 
The performer must be careful not to touch 
the prongs of the fork after they have 
once started to vibrate. 


Predict the Number 


Here is an old and simple, yet interesting 
trick. First the performer writes a sentenc: 
on a card and without showing it to anyone 
seals it in an envelope. Then he gives th 
envelope to a spectator to keep until the 
very end of the trick. Next he takes a 
piece of paper and asks as many spectators 
as the ease may require to each write any 
number from one to 10 on it. Then he 
askS someone to add the numbers. After 
the: sum has been announced the spectator 
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is asked to open the envelope and read the 
message on the card. The message is: “The 
total of the numbers.is 51.” This is cor- 
rect and here’s how it is done. A con- 
federate is needed to help perform the trick, 
and you previously tell him that the num- 
ber in the message is going to be 51. As 
cach number is written on the paper the 
performer adds them in his head and as 
soon as the total passes 40 the paper is 
handed to the confederate. While he is 
eemingly studying over which number to 
write he is adding the numbers. Then he 
writes a number that will bring the total 
to dl. 


Stunt with Water and Glasses 
Take two wine glasses and arrange them 
the manner shown in the sketch at the 
ft. The bottom one should be filled with 
water. The problem is to transfer the water 


TAKE HOLD 
Ta TEETH 





——_> 
How Feat is Accomplished 


to the other without touching the upper 
glass with the hands. How is it done? The 
sketch at the right tells the secret. The per- 
former grips the under part of the upper 
glass with his teeth. When he raises his 
head the glass is in an upright position, 
\ll that is then necessary to do is to take 
the lower glass and pour its contents into 
the other. 





PUZZLE-PROBLEM 

Please do not ask the Pathfinder to furnish solutions to 
puzzle-problems. When you have a problem in everyday 
life you have to find the solution. The Pathfinder is trying 
to teach people to depend on themselves. 

No. 251. A man goes to four stores. In 
each he spends half of his money and $1 
over. After leaving the fourth store he 
finds that all his money is gone. How much 
did he have to start with? Ans. to 250— 
One of the customers would get two two- 
pound boxes of sugar, five one-pound boxes 
of sugar and two empty boxes. The second 
would get three two-pound boxes of sugar, 
three one pound boxes of sugar and three 
empty boxes. The other customer would 
get-four two-pound boxes of sugar, one one- 
pound box and four empty boxes. 


SOME CROSS WORDS FOR CROSS-WORDS 





Bugs” Baer, a popular journalist, whose 
vit is very keen, pays his compliments to 
the cross-word puzzle in cutting terms. He 
must have struck some cross-words that he 
couldn’t solve, for this is the way he 
goes on: 

“Cross-word puzzles still continue to 
amuse our pop-eyed morons and thumb 
twiddlers. If you give mirrors to monkeys 
you can expect to astonish many simians, 
'here is no reason for cross-word puzzles 
except that eternal desire among idiots to 
add to their half-witted vocabulary, -Flat- 
Skulled advocates of cross-word puzzles 
claim that it helps to kill an evening. It is 
all right to kill an evening. But why tor- 
ture it? 

“Another angle to this jumbled-up busi- 
ness is, why should we come home from our 
work and spend our leisure hours in snappy 
thinking and brain teasers? One good kick 
properly applied will do more to stimulate 
mental agility than all your cross-word 
puzzles. They are teaching those twisted 
rebuses in schools and colleges instead 
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of instructing children in something worth 
while. This has resulted in all school kids 
getting. cross-eyed trying to read cross- 
letter alphabets. Their necks are twisted 
like Malaga grapevines. They have to wear 
their hats backward. 

“Why? Because those cross-word puzzles 
have everybody dizzier than waltzing mice. 
Are you keen for information? All right; 
but why get it all twisted up with 
rheumatic questionaires? Suppose waiters 
brought you cross-word menus and allowed 
you to pick out your favorite form of star- 
vation? Suppose that railroads issued cross- 
word time tables and invited you to guess 
what time you thought their trains left? 
You would soon get fatigued with this cross- 
eyed method of education and would holler 
for your old-fashioned spelling bees. It is 
only right and proper that mental agility 
should be stimulated. But don’t stimulate 
your brain so that it will never again stop 
bouncing.” 








Hunting & Fishing 


is a monthly magazine crammed 
full of hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing and trapping stories and 
pictures, valuable informatiqn 
about guns, revolvers, fishing 
tackle, game law changes, best 
places to get fish and game ete. 
Biggest value ever offered in 
sporting magazine, only $1. 
for THREE WHOLE YEARS. 
or send 25¢ in stamps or coin 
for six months trial. 
Hunting & Fishing Magazine 
252 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
































U. S. ARMY KRAG CARBINES 


All Carbines have the new $ 

model 1898 stocks. The barrels, actions and 

parts are either new or have been refinish - 

ed by the Government and equal to new... 

Krag Rifles $12. Krag Sporting Rifles $14.00 

Calibre45 ShotGuns 4.50 Calibre 45 Carbines 3.60 
SEND FOR CATALOG 

'7-BN, North 








10th Street, Phila., Pa. 
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BIGGER AND BETTER THAN, EVER 


A FEAST OF GOOD THINGS FOR 1925 OF THE WIDEST VARIETY 7 
AND HIGHEST EXCELLENCE %& 


8 SERIAL STORIES Stories ofthe Sea, Storiesof the 





School Life, Stories that will delight you for weeks upon weeks. 


50 SPECI AL ARTICLES y Men and Women who 


Sage Brush Country, Stories of 





200 SHORT STORIES ® t% most poputar writers o 


write with Authority.’ 











Caleb Peaslee’s Cape Cod Philosophy—The Best Children’s Page The Family 
\Page— The Boys’ Page—The Girls’ Page—The Doctor’s Corner.” 


American gets 5 
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issues for the 5 
remaining issues of 
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2 weeks of 1925 
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Home Calendar 


BOSTON I\SSACHUSETES 
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4933—A_ Practical Coat Style for Mature Figures.— 
7 Sizes: 28, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 inches bust measure. 
A 40 inch size revuires 3% yards of 54 inch material. For 
collar facing and trimming bands as illustrated % yard 
wil’ be required. Price 15 cents. 

4937—A Good Model for a School Dress.—4 Sizes: 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years. A 10 year size requires 3 yards of 40 
inch material. Price 15 cents. 

4929—A Simple ‘‘Day’’ Dress.—7 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. If made of one 
material a 38 inch size requires 4% yards of 40 inches wide. 
If made as illustrated 3% yards of figured material and 
5 yard of plain is required. Price 15 cents. 

4912—A Simple One-Piece Apron.—4 Sizes: Smail, 34-36; 
Medium, 38-40; Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 46-48 inches 
bust measure. A Medium size requires 3% yards of 36 
ineb material. This model is cut without underarm 
seams. Price 15 cents. 

4 A New Nursery Toy.—One Size. The Doll will 
require % yard of 27 inch material. The Cape and Bonnet 
24 inches of 27 inch material. Price 15 cents. 

4261—A Comfortable Frock for Home or Porch.— 
7 Sizes: 34, 36, “8, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 
A 38 inch size will require 4% yards of 32 inch material. 
Price 15 cents. 


Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 


Herewith find ...... cents for which send me the fol- 
lowing patterns at 15 cents each: 


Do not order other patterns on this coupon. 
Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write your name and address on lines below. Send orders 
for patterns to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
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FASHION BOOK NOTICE 


Send 10c in silver or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE FALL 
& WINTER 1924-1925 BOOK OF FASHIONS. 
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Women’s Newseties- 








Husband Bequeathed $5. According to the 
will of Laura Jean Libbey Stilwell, her hus- 
band, Van Mater Stilwell, is given only $5 
of her estate which is estimated by the exec- 
utors at $11,000. The novelist said in her 
will, “I do not make any other provision 
for my husband for good and sufficient rea- 
son well known to him and me.” The will 
directs that the body of Mrs. Stilwell be 
buried in Greenwood cemetery in New York 
and that no other persons be buried in the 
lot except her sister, Mary E. Taylor, and 
her nephew, Ulmont Paige. 





Lipstick Causes Death. While getting 
ready for a Halloween party 14-year-old 
Georgia Knickerbocker, of Jamesville, N. Y., 
discoverd a small pimple on her face. She 
tried to hide the pimple by daubing it with 
a lipstick. She died a week later of blood 
poisoning. 





Put Kibosh on Primping. “Never to pow 
der or primp in public either at school or 
outside of school,” was the substance of a 
resolution unanimously adopted by a stu- 
dents’ club in the high-school at Asheville, 
N. C. The girls also called upon the girls 
of other schools in the state to discontinue 
the objectionable practice of “powdering 
their noses in public” and urged them to 
“return to the ways of our mothers and 
grandmothers.” 


Noted Author Leaves $150,000. According 
to a will filed in Mineola, N. Y., Mrs. Frances 
Eliza Townsend, author of “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” who wrote under the name 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, left an estate of 
$150,000. Over $100,000 of this was in real 
property. The bulk of the property was 
left to a son, Vivian Burnett, “to use dur- 
ing his life as he may see fit.” 








Assistant Director of Mint. Eleven years 
ago Mary M. O’Reilly became a clerk in the 
effice of the director of the U. S. mint. She 
is now assistant to the director and has in 
her custody nearly one-third of the gold 
supply of the world. Hundreds of millions 
of dollars in gold and silver coins have 
been struck off under her direction. Her 
ability was recently demonstrated when 
she was closely questioned by a committee 
of congressmen. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion she answered questions respecting the 





Anything Wrong Here? 





Are these people acting according to 
good manners or not? Do you make any 
embarrassing breaks in public? Suppose 
a fork falls out of your pocket as you are 
taking leave of your host after a pleasant 
evening. Should you retrieve the hardware 
yourself, wait for your host to swipe it, 
or should you kick it under the buffet with 
some light remark about the hole in your 
pocket, if any? The “Encyclopedia of Eti- 
quette” answers all these questions in clear 
language. The set consists of 32 full volumes 
with several! illustrations. No home is 
complete without these wonderful books. 
Special price complete with beautiful 
crocheted cardboard box «$188.62. 





replacement of $200,000,000 in silver which 
the United States shipped to India under 
the Pittman act, the mintage of gold coins 
to bring the reserve stocks up to one-third 
of the outstanding certificates, the cost of 
maintaining small assay stations for the 
benefit of prospectors, the possibilities of 
new gold supplies in America, better meth- 
ods of treating ores, the profit of the goy- 
ernment from seigniorage and many other 
highly technical questions. The congress- 
men soon learned that Miss O’Reilly knew 
about everything that can be known about 
the mint and its work. 


Defends Youth of Today. Bobbed hair, 
short skirts and songs like “Yes, We Have 
No Bananas,” are no worse than the banged 
hair and hooped skirts of three-quarters of 
a century ago, according to Bishop Edwin 
Hughes of the Methodist church. In an 
address at Chicago he said: “We criticize 
the hair of young folk, their skin, their 
stockings, their shoes, their skirts, their 
cosmetics and their manners. I suppose 
when you middle-aged people were young, 
to hear some of you talk, you were gentle 
little angels sitting around on sofas with 
your hands folded on your laps. Don’t you 
remember when the young people used to 
bang their hair—let it fall all over the fore- 
head? As between banged hair and bobbed 
hair, give me the bobbed hair variety.” 








187,863 Women Own Farms. According to 
a book entitled “Training for the Profes- 
sional and Allied Occupations” and pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Vocational Infor- 
mation at Dayton, Ohio, there are 1,930,431 
women engaged in vocational industry in 
the United States. Over 187,800 women own 
farms, 770 are farm managers and 73,800 are 
tenant farmers. There are only two women 
forest rangers. Art, commercial and indus- 
trial, is the vocation of 31,220 women. Other 
vocations are represented as follows: sculp- 
tors, 14,600; actresses, 13,320; theatrical 
managers, 1250; lawyers, 2500; physicians 
and surgeons, 7200, and bankers, 4226. 





President Thanks Woman Voter. Mrs. 
Cecilia Hayer, of Seneca, Ill. who is 10! 
years old, received a letter from President 
Coolidge thanking her for her support in 
the election. The letter was as follows: 
“My Dear Mrs. Hayer: Your friend, George 
W. Stephens, has written me that on elec- 
tion day, although 101 years old, you went 
out and cast your vote and I want to write 
and congratulate you and thank you for 
your support. I hope you will have the priv- 
ilege of performing this civic duty a good 
many more times.” 


Shipowners Found Guilty. In 1916 the 
steamship Frederick sank in the Atlantic 
ocean. The entire crew was lost. A verdict 
of $20,000 damages was recently awarded 
Mrs. Adelaide C. Nelson, of Philadelphia, 
for the death of her son Lawrence who was 
a member of the Frederick’s crew. The 
jury said that Charles W. Morse, his son 
Benjamin W. Morse and the other owners 
of the ship were guilty of conspiracy in 
sending the vessel to sea when they knew 
she was unseaworthy. The Frederick was 
freighted with war munitions sold to the 
Russian government. 








Countess Runs Gown Shop. Countess 
Schonborn-Grasso, a member of one of the 
oldest and most powerful families of Italy 
and once the wife of Count Schenborn, sup- 
posedly one of the wealthiest men in Italy, 
is now running a fashionable gown shop in 
New York. She was divorced from her hus- 
band two years-ago. Familiar as she once 
was with the Austrian court, she speaks 
vivaciously in Italian, French, German and 
English about the “old times when a woman 
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was ashamed to work.” “Before the World 
war my friends in Austria thought it was a 
disgrace to work,” she says. “During the 
war they learned to work and like it.” Real 
social life died out in Vienna when the 
court disappeared. Women once the dar- 
lings of royal society must now work for 
their living. “America,” says the countess, 
“is the one place where work is a pleasure. 
Everybody here works hard and plays hard 
and they enjoy themselves so much more 
than Europeans.” 


Has Faith in Her Sex. The younger gen- 
eration are full of “hope, zeal and blissful 
ignorance,” declared Lady Astor, recently 
re-elected to the British house of commons. 
“The only way we can affect youth,” she 
said, “is not in what we can do for them, 
but in what we are. I have unbounded faith 
in my sex. I truly believe that women 
coming into public life is the greatest spir- 
itual step forward that has happened for 
generations. The most selfless service 
comes from women.” She said further: “It 
is said that our young people are going 
back on Christianity. I believe the young 
people who are thinking for themselves 
may be far nearer the kingdom than the 
young people who accepted the faith of 
their forefathers blindly. Blind faith is 
not Christianity.” 


Oldest U. S. Pensioner. The oldest pen- 
sioner on the government rolls is Mrs. 
James Huff, of Louisa, Ky. She is 105 years 
old and is one of the 29 surviving widows of 
yeterans of the War of 1812, 


VIEWS OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
Detroit News—The glow of health in a 
pair of fair cheeks sometimes denotes that 
she is healthier on one side than on the 
other. 








Capper’s Weekly—In days of old the 
knights were bold. Nowadays the flappers 
are, and the knights don’t need to be. 





Osborn Enterprise—Who remembers when 
mother didn’t know who was elected till 
she read it in the next paper? 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat—What the 
American woman has done the American 
man can do. Consider what the American 
woman has done. The chattel has become 
chatelaine. It is a sartorial triumph. She 
has silked, plumed and furred herself into 
pre-eminence. The American man is in a 
slovenly rut, He has got to snap out of it. 
The snappier the better, as far as most 
wives are concerned. 





Stillson Press—An editor (male) asserts 
that woman has yet to “make good” in con- 
gress. “Each congresswoman’s selection is 
attended by great expectations that are nev- 
er realized,” says this authority, “for the 
hapless female is soon lost in the legislative 
shuffle.” Right! Under present conditions 
a lone woman, no matter what her hopes 
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and aspirations, hasn’t a chance to do more 
than sit in the house. It would take a Joan 
of Arc to win over routine and the opposi- 


tion of so many men. Women expect too 
much from their congress blue-ribbon “ba- 
bies.” Only when women elect sufficient of 
their number to congress can the “male 
bloc” be overcome. 

Passaic News—“Single women enjoy fic- 
tion more than married women.” Perhaps 
the married ones hear too much of it. 





Book Reviewer—There is at least one pro- 
fession in which woman is on a par with 
man—and that is in writing. For every 
well-known male writer there is an equally 
brilliant writer of the opposite sex, whether 
the field be fiction, non-fiction or jour- 
nalism. 





Detroit News—An elephant’s trunk con- 
tains 40,000 muscles. It must have been 
packed by a woman. 


PLEASE VOTE ON THIS 

The publishers of the Pathfinder wish you 
ladies would write and say whether you 
find the Pattern Department valuable to you 
in planning and making dresses etc. There 
is no profit in selling these patterns, and 
we handle them only with the idea of serv- 
ing our patrons. Do you think the matter 
is worth the space it takes up in the paper? 
We shall be obliged to you if you will give 
us your candid decision on the subject. 
You can inclose your vote when you are 
sending in your renewal subscription; or 
just write it on a postal card and mail it to 
Pathfinder. Thank you! 


Cough-Colds 


T IS not what we say, but what our pa- 
trons say of Vapo-Cresolene that con- 
veys the strongest evidence of its merits. 


“Used 
while 


you 
Sleep” 

Our best advertising is from the unsolicited 
statements of those who have used Vapo- 

















Cresolene. For coughs, colds, bronchitis, 
whooping cough, spasmodic croup, asthma and catarrh. 
am, Send for our testimonial and 
33) descriptive booklet 75-C. 
Sold by Druggists 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


62 Cortlandt St., New York 
~ or Leeming-Miles Bidg., Montreal, Can. 

















Mend it quickly, easily 
with 


wl the magic Mending Fluid that has 


lightened the burdens of thousands 
of women. Better than sewing. All 
kinds of wearing apparel, hosiery, 
linens, ete., neatly and permanent- 
ly repaired. Can be washed, —_ 
ed, and ironed—things men 

AGENTS with MENDWELL stay mend- 
quick and easy seller. 4 Simple instructions for using 
Big profits. Write with each tube. Sent postpaid for 
for particulars. 50c or 3 tubes for $1.00. 


The Mendweil Co., Box 809-H, Cincinnati, Ohio 


PIMPLES 


Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of 
== on the face or amy 
2 Pence end Olly or a Sees Shin 
FREE "EG .ERR Fone Skin ang bow 
cured myself after being afflicted 


E. S. GIVENS, 319 Chemica! Bidz., Kansas City, Mo. 


END LOSS! Prec: with WASHPROOP wana TAPES ~~4 
free. Write PREMIER, Box , W. Farms Sta... ¥, City 
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A Boncilla Today 
Keeps Wrinkles Away 
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Thin, Soothing Tape 


Knocks Corns 


Corns, Callouses, Bunions yield at once to the 
wonderful medication in this thin, comfortable 
plaster. You walk, play, dance in com- 
fort. No more nagging foot pains; no dan- 
gerous applications of acids and poisons, 


Medicated COMFITAPE 


Absorbs all hard growths without injury 
to healthy flesh. Antiseptic, healing. 
Big spool, 60 square inches, lasts most 
families year or more. Send $1 and if 
not satisfied after trying, get full refund. 


COMFITAPE LABORATORY 
Box P Burlington, Vt. 


THE BIG FAMILY TRIO 


You Will Enjoy Every Page 


meca's +} SS 5 Save 


ADDRESS : 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


eae reer 
See 

FACTORY ST. BOONVELE, M. Y. 
ALL WOOL YARN for SALE ‘:-= 


FREE SAMPLES. 4.A. BARTLETT, 
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OR EASY TERMS— 


LAND CROP PAYMEN Minnesota, North Dako- 


ta, Montana, Idaho, Washington soa Oregon. Free 
literature. Say what state interests you. M. W. BYERLY, 
107 NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


EVERYBODY USES EXTRACTS 306 


Double Strength Extracts. Complete line household necessities. 
Big repeaters. Write today. Duo Co., Dept. E42, Attica, N. Y. 


Oranges, Grape Fruit and Tangerines “ 


grove. Trial quarter box oranges delivered, all charges paid, $2. 


Price liston request. S. L. MITCHILL, MOUNT DORA, FLA. 


Homespun Tobacco §)"2" {4°25 
$1.50, ten, $2.50, twenty 

$4.50; Smoking, five pounds, $1.25, ten, $2.00,twenty, $3.50. Pipe Free. 
Money back if not satisfied. United Tobacco Growers, Paducah, Ky. 
quickly for cash, no matter 


SELL YOUR PROPERT where located. narticulars free. 
REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept. 15. LINCOLN. NEBR. 
HOMESPUN ee thay rod ony $1.50; 10 Ibs. $2.50. 


Smoking 5 Ibs. $1.25; when received, pipe 


$2 ‘ay 
and recipe FREE. FARMERS ‘UNION, PADUCAH, KY. 
TOBACCO Momespun Smoking 5 Ibs. $1.25, 10° 
$2.00, 20, $2.75. Pipe Free. Chewing 5 Ibs. 
$1.50, 10, $2.50. Quality Guaranteed. WALDROP BROS. , Murray. Ky. 
havi FOR SAL 
Want to Hear from owner ng FARM FO E. 


Give particulars and lowest price. 


JOHN J. BLACK, - CHIPPEWA FALLS, WISCONSIN 
furnish auto and expenses to in- 


We Pay $48 a Ww troduce our Soap and Washing 


Powder. BUSS-BEACH CO., A34, Chippewa Fails, Wis. 
and expenses and give a Ford 


We Pay $50 a Wee Auto to men to introduce poultry 


and stock compounds, imperial Co., D-65, Parsons, Kan. , 
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Around the Home 


Banana Salad With a Frill 


Banana salad is always “tasty” but if 
the hostess wants to make it look unusually 
attractive she can prepare it as follows: 
Cut the banana in half, crossways, and 
stand it up on a base of curly lettuce leaves, 
green pepper etc. The effect is that of a 
candle and a candle-holder. The flame may 
be represented by a red maraschino cherry. 
A dash of whipped cream or marshmallow 
whip will look like the “drip.” A handle 
for the candle-holder can be cut out of a 
hard and cold pepper. 


Fallowing Destroys Worms 


Land that has been in grass for several 
years often becomes infested with cut- 
worms, wire worms and other insects that 
are destructive to corn, potatoes, tobacco, 
cotton and other cultivated crops. Many 
of these insects may be destroyed if the 
land is plowed in the fall. The freezing 
and thawing of winter will destroy a large 
number of them, and many will starve as 
plowing destroys all their food. But, when 
sod land is plowed in the spring their food 
is suddenly destroyed by the plow and the 
few plants of corn, tobacco or cotton put in 
the ground are not sufficient to feed the 
horde of insects that has lived on the grass 
during the winter. And it is because of 
these pests that many farmers find it almost 
impossible to get a crop started on sod 
land, especially when it is prepared by 
spring plowing. 


Borax Harmful to Plant Growth 


Exhaustive experimental work by the de- 
partment of agriculture proves that borax 
is detrimental to plant growth when applied 
in quantities varying from four to 20 
pounds to the acre. Borax in fertilizers is 
injurious to a number of different crops. 
The extent of the injury varies with the 
different types of soil and climatic condi- 
tions. The potato can tolerate a greater 
quantity of borax than plants like corn and 
beans. Degree of injury of all crops, how- 
ever, is modified considerably according to 
the rainfall. Apparently the depth and dis- 
tribution of rainfall is the most prominent 
factor concerned. The main characteristics 
of borax-infected plants are: retarded ger- 
mination, general dwarfing of roots and 
tops, absence of normal color and reduced 
growth and yield. 


Poultry Needs Comfy Home 


The poultry house is one of the important 
factors in raising poultry. It never pays 
to overcrowd poultry in any way as the 
birds will not thrive when cramped up in 
a small pen. The poultry house should be 
dry and roomy, with plenty of fresh air 
and sunshine. A plain shed-roof house is 
said to be the most economical and the 
most satisfactory. It should be so ar- 
ranged that it is easy to clean, as well as 
for general convenience. Free range should 
be allowed as this makes it easier to keep 
the birds healthy. The breeding stock es- 
pecially should have plenty of range. Hens 
used solely for the production of market 
eggs, however, may be kept within a small 
area. 


Potash for Sweet Potatoes 


Reports of the National Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation claim that potash will increase your 
sweet potato yield as well as make the 
shape of the potatoes more desirable. In- 
teresting results have been obtained from 
experiments with fertilizers containing 
varying amounts of plant-food ingredients. 
When fertilizers containing three per cent 
of ammonia, eight per cent of phosphoric 
acid and eight per cent of potash, respec- 


tively, were used the highest yields and th 
largest number of marketable tubers wer. 
produced. But those produced with the eigh; 
per cent potash fertilizer were a half inch 
thicker and one and one-half inches shorte; 
than those produced without the potash. 
The chunky sweet potato is said to be the 
most desirable in the market. 


An Easy Way to Pull Stumps 

There is one hammer that “pulls” insteaq 
of “drives.” Paul Bunyan devised it in 
northern Wisconsin to pull stumps on his 
farm. It has since proved popular, being 
introduced in other states. The Bunyan 
stump-puller is easy to make. Its action is 
akin to the pull of a claw-hammer. The 
six-foot handle affords a lift and a pul! at 
the same time. The power of the team is 
multiplied about five times when the han- 
dle is in an upright position. 

Some tough, flexible wood, such as hick- 
ory or white oak, is used for the handle. 
The latter is six inches in diameter. Cut a 





Efficient in Land Clearing 


section 30 inches long by 16 inches in 
diameter from a cypress, cedar or other 
light wood for the “hammer” part. Tightly 
wedge this hammer into the handle. The 
handle merely acts as a roller and is not 
subjected to strain. 

To operate the puller place it as close to 
the stump as possible. The handle should 
be in an upright position and against the 
stump, A heavy chain is placed about the 
stump, as low as possible. It is attached to 
the handle of the puller where it enters the 
hammer. It is necessary that the chain be 
tight because the greatest leverage is ob- 
tainable when the handle is in an upright 
position. A long chain is attached to the 
top of the handle. Its other end is hooked 
to a team. The pull should be as low as 
possible. The pull must be straight, too, or 
the handle will split. 





Wedge Keeps Ax-handles Tight 


If the handle of your ax persists in com- 
ing off try driving a broad screw into the 
top part of the wood that projects through 
the metal. This expands the wood and s0 
keeps the head snug and firm. It will be 
necessary to hollow out a small space to 
receive the head of the screw and have tlic 
latter flush with the edge of the wood. 


Prickly Pear as Stock Feed 


Prickly pears may be fed to livestock in 
a green, succulent condition right from the 
field. They require no curing, housing or 
storage. In this they offer an advantase 
over most crops. They can be grown at 4 
minimum of expense. Only the cost of 
planting and keeping down weeds is it- 
volved, but the yield like that of most crops 
is in direct proportion to the care and labor 
bestowed: Prickly pear will thrive where 
the rainfall is too irregular for most stand- 
ard farm crops. Its yields are large and 
cumulative, increasing from year to ye:!, 
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so that a heavy tonnage may be had from 
small areas for use at critical periods. 
Prickly pear is green and succulent and 


admirably adapted to produce “good condi- 


tion” in cattle when used with dry feeds. 
Cattle in brushy pastures are known to 
have subsisted on it without water for long 
periods. Farmers’ Bulletin 1072, issued free 
“Division of Publications, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.,” 
goes deep into the subject. 


Frost Forecasts Aid Fruit Growers 


The frost forecasts made by the U. S. 
weather bureau are said to be so accurate 
that in nine cases out of 10 they are correct 
within two degrees or less. Fruit growers 
appreciate accurate frost warnings and pay 
about half the expense of such service in 
order to extend the operations permitted 
by the weather bureau. Several trained 
meteorologists are assigned to frost work 
during the danger period each year in im- 
portant fruit districts. They make tem- 
perature surveys, issue forecasts and warn- 
ings of frost, make experiments as to the 
most effective methods of protection, and 
give advice to growers. Information thus 
furnished not only saves fruit but pre- 
vents the unnecessary burning of many 
gallons of oil and is a great aid in selecting 
orchard sites. One grower may be told to 
prepare for frost the latter part of the fol- 
lowing night while his neighbor’s orchard 
will be in no danger at all. There are three 
general methods of orchard protection: con- 
serving heat, stirring the air and adding 
heat by means of fires. The latter is now the 
most widely used and thus far has proved 
the most practical and economical method. 
However, conserving heat and stirring the 
air are more suitable for some orchards. 





BE A SELF-STARTER 


One of the greatest improvements of 
the automobile is the self-starter. This 
device suggests the reflection that a very 
large proportion of the human family re- 
quire something of like nature. They lack 
initiative, voluntary effort; they need 
cranking, in the form of orders or direc- 
tions, before doing anything worth while. 
fhe men and women who succeed best in 
life, and get the most out of it, are of the 
self-starter type. They don’t wait to be 
told or advised what to undertake, but 
proceed of their own accord to do things. 
The great inventors, such as Edison, are all 
of this sort. They are originators, not mere 
followers or imitators, and they rank among 
the chief benefactors of the world. So it 
is in business, literature, art, the various 
industries, and, in fact, all occupations. Sus- 
cess in each is dependent chiefly upon orgi- 
nality or initiative—Sacramento Bee. 


POETS AT THEIR WORST 


It is said that even Homer descended oc- 
casionally to plain prose in the middle of 
great poetry, and there is not a poet who 
has not followed his example. Tennyson 
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came a cropper when he began a poem with 
the immortal line :— 


“I stood on a tower in the wet.” 


Wordsworth wrote a lot of prosy stuff. 
He was responsible for many lines like the 
following :— 


“The taller followed with his hat in 
hand.” 


But probably the prize for a bad line 
would have been awarded to Sir Walter 
Scott, who wrote:— 


“When a rough voice cried, “Shoot 
not, hoy! * Be 
Ho, shoot not, Edward, ’tis a boy!” 


Thomas Campbell perpetrated this:— 


“One moment may with bliss repay 
Unnumbered years of pain; 

Such was the throb and the mutual sob 
Of the knight embracing Jane.” 


It is almost as bad as James Thompson’s 
historic line: “O Sophonisba! Sophonisba, 
O!” or Browning’s dreadful line: “Irks care 
the cropful bird.”—London Tit-Bits. 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


Buy the truth, and sell it not; also wis- 
dom, and instruction, and understanding.— 
Proverbs 23:23. 








If you want to borrow trouble you'll 
need no endorser. 
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Y OUR friends hav urtel 
often paid $8.00 

or more for topeoats. Men 
everywhere will gladly pay 
$6.98 for this handsome 
A) All-Weather TOPCOAT. 

For street and auto wear of 
1— Bradley Snows Gabar- 


3—Absolutely Waterproof cloth— 
you can’t force water through with 
° hose! Bradley Gabardine out- 
\ ear rubber inside. 
a) Paid design lining. 
\ 4—Genuine Goodyear Guarantee 
4 label in every coat is your protec- 
tion against wind, cold and rain. 


-t Retail Price $6.98--Make $3 on every 
$ value 
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YOU can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 

time writing show cards. No canvass- 

ing vd soliciting. Weinstruct you by our new 

Directograph System, supply you with 

a oad pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 


WEST-ANGUS SHOW iy Came SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
84 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER 


100,000,000,000 GERMAN MARKS IN BANKNOTE CUR- 
RENCY, ALSO 5,000 POLISH MARKS AND 10 RUSSIAN 
CZAR PRE-WAR ROUBLES GIVEN AWAY ABSOLUTE- 
LY FREE OF CHARGE with 
every 25c order for 100 HUN- 
GARIAN KRONEN GOVERN- 
MENT 54%% BONDS, INTEREST 
Fi COUPONS ATTACHED. Send 
‘| 25c ORDER TO-DAY. and receive 
-¢ our latest Quotation List and 
4 Market Letter with interesting in- 
Se _—_ formation concerning the bonds 
6 —_s= and currencies of Germany, Poland, 
wo Austria, Hungary and Russia. 


PUBLIC STATE BANK. 504 
Roosevelt Road at Blue Island Ave., CHICAGO, LE 
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se." Milo Stevens Company 


Free booklet. Patents, Trade-Marks, Cop afsc.w Offices: Leader 
Bidg. Cleveland: Monadnock Bik. . Chicago; 682 St., Washington.D 
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READING for the WHOLE FAMILY 


Collier’s, The National Weekly, famous for stories, pictures 
and good reading; American Needlewoman, pre-eminent 
sewing and fancy work magazine; Farm Fireside, of 
interest to everyone, with the old reliable Pathfinder, 
furnish a variety of entertaining and instructive reading 
that should be in every home. 
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Forty pounds of fat is as heavy as 
forty pounds of lead and to carry it con- 
stantly is just as hard on your heart. 

There is now no excuse for being fat. 
With La-Mar Reducing Soap you can 
wash your fat away and get quick relief. 
No dieting, no exercises, nothing to take 
internally. Reduce any part of the body 
or all over at will. 

La-Mar acts like magic on double chin, 
big abdomen, ugly shapeless ankles, 
wrists and arms, large breasts or super- 
fluous fat on any part of the body. 

La-Mar Reducing Soap is sold direct 
to you by mail on a money-back guar- 
antee. Price 50 cents a cake or three 
cakes for $1.00, postpaid. One to three 
cakes often enough for the purpose. 
Send cash or money order today. Re- 
sults will surprise you. 


LA-MAR LABORATORIES 
313-L Beckman Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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The 100th Anniversary of Cement 


Just a hundred years ago cement,- the 
substance which in recent years has grown 
to world-wide use, was invented by Joseph 
Aspdin, an humble English bricklayer. The 
recent celebration at Leeds, England, of the 
100th anniversary of this great discovery 
has aroused much interest in the history, 
uses and methods employed in making this 
liquid rock. Aspdin, a native of Leeds, ex- 
perimented for 13 years before he discov- 
ered his great secret. He had no chemical 
experience or knowledge, and was guided 
entirely by common sense. He called his 
cement “Portland” because when mixed 
with water and allowed to harden it set into 
an artificial stone very similar to the nat- 
ural variety bearing that name. He made 
his discovery and placed his new material 
on the market in 1824, and this year at the 
centenary celebration of the discovery a 
memorial tablet was erected by American 
cement manufacturers to the man “who 
made the whole world his debtor” by pro- 
ducing artificial rock. 

However, Aspdin must share with imperi- 
al Rome part honor for giving the world 
liquid stone. Rome used hydraulic cement 
in her famous aqueducts and it is claimed 
that it was in search of her secret, lost for 
10 centuries, that Aspdin and others work- 
ed toward modern cement. The early Ro- 
man masons found that by mixing lime 
with ash from Pozzuoli, a volcano near 
Naples, Italy, a mortar impervious to water 
resulted. Aspdin unconsciously imitated 
nature by baking his materials in heat 
which approximated the volcanic heat. 

Portland cement was first used exten- 
sively by the famous engineer Brunel in 
making the Thames tunnel in England in 
1838. Since then it has been employed in 
thousands of buildings and works all over 
the world. The highest monument to con- 
crete’s value is a great chimney in Japan 
15 feef higher than the Washington monu- 
ment. Also the greater part of one of the 
very first buildings to be built entirely of 
cement, “Portland Hall,” near Gravesend, 
England, is still standing. And even great- 
er tributes to Aspdin’s vision, says the 
National Geographic society, are the end- 
less white ribbons of concrete highways all 
over the world. 

Cement was not made in the United 
States until 1872, and then the average an- 
nual production was only about 9000 bar- 
rels. But the production has steadily in- 
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creased and now it is estimated to be over 
146,000,000 barrels. The Lehigh valley of 
Pennsylvania is said to be the Pozzuoli of 
this country. Here the necessary cement 
ingredients silica, calcium and alumina are 
contained in the rock formations as if they 
were made to order. The cement industry 
is the fourth largest coal user, and this 
fuel is plentiful in the Lehigh valley. A\l- 
though the valley is ideal for the manufac- 
ture of cement freight rates on the heavy 
natural weight of cement tend to spread 
out the industry somewhat. So Portland 
cement is produced in 27 states with Penn- 
sylvania in the lead. 


The manufacture of cement is an exact 
chemical-mechanical process. Natural raw 
materials are ground and mixed; then com- 
bined at a white heat to form a new arti- 
ficial material called clinker. The clinker 
is then ground into the finished product. 
Crushers take blasted rock as large as five 
feet wide, three feet high and 10 feet long 
and munch them into bits. Other teeth grind 
the stone to powder which is mixed with 
water. This forms a sloppy “slurry” which 
is blown into a man-made volcano, a cement 
kiln, the largest of which are about as 
long as half a city block and 10 feet in di- 
ameter. This “volcano” transforms the 
stone into the active principle of cement 
and an endless belt takes candescent nod- 
ules out of the kiln to grinders where they 
are crushed to the fineness of flour. Six 
hundred pounds of raw material and fuel 
are required for every 376 pound barrel of 
cement, it is claimed. 


The cement industry also has an impor- 
tant bearing on the cotton industry, and 
consequently on the prosperity of the 
Southern states. It takes 30 million sacks 
of finely woven cotton annually to deliver 
the cement produced. To make these sacks 
many acres of cotton must be grown each 
year. The sacks are securely tied with 
steel wire before being filled. The filling 
is done by machines and the sacks are 
provided with self-closing valves in the 
bottom through which the cement flows in. 
When the requisite 94 pounds of cement 
has been put into the bag the flow is cut 
off by means of an automatic scale. The 
full sack then drops to a moving belt which 
carries it to the freight car. The valve in 
the sack is made when the sack is sewed up. 
Once filled and righted the sack is proof 
against leakage as the weight of the cement 
holds the flap valve closed. 

Careful methods of control in manufac- 
turing cement have been worked out and 
all products sold must conform to the spec- 
ifications adopted by the American Society 
for Testing Materials, and the U. S. govern- 
ment. Portland cement is now used for 
buildings of 20 stories or more, and it is 
claimed that more than 50 million tons are 
used annually. Before long, scientists say, 
this material may take the place of brick 
and stone altogether. 





WAGES NOT EVERYTHING 


There are many people who entertain the 
notion that so long as labor is well paid 
there is nothing else that amounts to much 
in the life of the worker, but that is by no 
means true. The conditions under which 
labor is performed are of even greater im- 
portance, because they play a very large 
part with relation to the manner in which 
the toiler views the world and life gener- 
ally.—Labor Clarion. 





Your paper is very highly appreciated. I 
can truthfully say, of all the various month- 
ly and weekly magazines and journals which 
come to my office none is more highly priz- 
ed than your splendid paper—J. A. Can- 
field (Pa.). 
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NOVEMBER :29, 1924 


JOHN OVINGTON RETURNS 
(Continued from page 13) 





—_—_— 


She accepted the comment with a cold 
glance. He rode a little behind her, per- 
fectly happy and perfectly silent. A keen 
wind rose and whirled down the valley to 
meet them, . Sometimes the force of the 
gust seemed to sway her back in her saddle, 
From stirrup to head she gave in graceful 
lines to the sway and lunge of the gallop, 
and Ovington ground his teeth to keep from 
singing aloud. It seemed hardly a moment 
before she checked her horse. 

” Our ways part here,” she said, then smil- 
ing: “Are you always silent, Mr. Ovington?” 

He raised his hat without replying, 
wheeled, and spurred-up the hill, and she 
remained for a breathing space watching 
the play of his broad shoulders as he rode. 

Through the next 10 days he wandered 
about the place uneasily. He could hardly 
define his own mood. He felt vaguely 
that he was waiting, but he had not the 
slightest idea for what. But on the 10th 
day a letter came and he knew. He recog- 
nized the handwriting, but before he dared 
to tear it open he went first to the little 
cedar chest.and compared the two scripts. 
They were identical. 

The letter began without prelude just as 
that other letter came to that other John 
Ovington 150 years before: “If you will 
not come to see me, John Ovington, I shall 
come to see you.” 

A red mist came before him. He felt him- 
self trembling like a child, and it was some 
time before he could resume the reading. 
Without a single: variation the letter re- 
peated the time-yellowed manuscript of the 
cedar chest. “I think I have never seen so 
grave a man. All grave men are not silent, 
John Ovington. I have a plan to discover 
if you can really smile. I will be in the 
garden tonight if it is not too cold.” 

“I will not go,” he said aloud, as if to 
convince himself against himself, “I will 
not let this confounded riddle ruin me as 
it ruined a John Ovington four generations 
before me.” 

(To be continued next week) 





THE FARMER’S GAMBLE 


In the growing of food there is an irre- 
ducible element of uncertainty that is accu- 
rately described in common language by 
saying that it is more or less of a gamble, 
Good farming lessens the number of these 
uncertainties, but with the best farming 
there is the element of the weather, a fac- 
torsubject to drastic and destructivechange 
within an hour. The hopes of a year’s toil 
can be blasted irrevocably in a day. 


These factors are here spoken of in re- 
lation to yield. There is the other factor, 
that of price. If all the world has bounti- 
ful crops, the price is low and the profits 
small or negligible. If half the world has 
poor crops, the price is high. The prosper- 
ity of one section is, therefore, dependent 
upon the adversity of another section, The 
farmer is in the position of never knowing 
in advance how much of any given food he 
is going to have to sell, nor the price for 
which he is going to sell it. For 11 months 
he invests his money and labor, with hope 
as his only assurance, and in the 12th month 
he either wins or loses. From a business 
point of view this comes close to being a 
gamble pure and simple. 

The farmer, especially in the Northwest, 
has had the one-basket idea. This year, 
taking him as a whole, he has succeeded in 
getting his basket of eggs to market. For 
several years past, he has not had such 
luck. Through one cause or another his 
eggs came to grief, with discouraging regu- 
larity. Having succeeded in getting one 
basket of eggs to market there is danger 
that he may. become over-confident in his 
belief that he can always do so; there is 
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gains. Sound business recognizes this as | BOYS & Write for 
an axiom. This fact is the distinction be- | GIRLS Farm Xmas Money =: SO Sets 
tween business and gambling, in the eco- St. Nicholas 


nomic sense. 

The fact that. small grains are bringing a 
greater profit this year than they did in 
recent years, is due to no permanent reason, 
The uncontrollable whims of weather, here, 
in Canada, Europe, Africa, India, Australia 
and South America, have conspired to bring 
about this result. But they cannot be de- 
pended upon to repeat next year. 

The farmer who put all his eggs in one 
corn basket this year did not get to market 
with it. True the man who diversified lost 
his corn basket, but year in and year out 
he will get many more baskets to market 
than the man who takes the long chance 
of getting one there, He will make a profit 
from year to year that will keep him in 
comfort and peace of mind, while the one- 
basket man is compelled to use all his occa- 
sional winnings to pay off the debts he con- 
tracted in the years when he did not suc- 
ceed, 
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in which absolute certainty can be guar- 
anteed. Even with diversification, we will 
still have good crops and poor crops; high 
prices and low prices; good years and poor 
years. But the chances of the diversified 
farmer losing on all his ventures are far 
less than the chances of the one-cropper werful 
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OUR BIG OFFER 


Here is the biggest value ever offered in magazines. Yoti may 
have the Pathfinder sent to two different addresses, each for one 
year,or your subscription will be extended two years as you may 
desire. The other magazines each for one year to one address 
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FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR 


We ship to you by registered mail 5,000 Mk. German Gov- 
ernment Bonds, or 5,000 Mk. Frankfurt Bonds, or 10,000 
Kr. Vienna Bonds, or 25,000 Kr. Austrian Government 
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Austrian Money, or 20,000 Kr. Hungarian Money or 300 
Russian Czar Rubles. For $2.00 each I ship to you 20,000 
Mk. Munich Bonds, or 400,000 Mk. German Treasury Loan, 
or 50,000 Kr. Styrian. All Bonds have interest coupons. Remit 
by money order. Juliys Lowitz, 312 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
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50°°° in cash for the name, with proof, of the composer of 
a beautiful lullaby. Music free with the new Allen Book 
of Beads, 36 pages, illustrating, actual size, over 500 beads. Ten 
cents brings the music and book with patterns for new beadwork. 
Offer expires Feb. 28, 1925. 
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How Grain is Bought and Sold 


The Chicago board of trade is considered 
the grain center of the world. Here big 
and little buyers from every corner of the 
globe collect to handle the grain at high and 
low prices, depending upon supply and de- 
mand. Without grain exchanges it is be- 
lieved that foreign buyers and millers in 
this country would have to go from place 
to place, purchasing grain here and there 
to fill their orders. And it is uncertain 
whether they could get all the grain they 
want in any one place as each order usually 
yaries in grade and size. According to the 
Country Gentleman the Chicago board of 
trade is the largest exchange in the world, 
and millions of dollars’ worth of farm prod- 
ucts are bought and sold there each day. 
Comparatively few people are familiar with 
the methods of operation in grain exchang- 
es. Even the farmer who is greatly inter- 
ested in the exchange knows very little of 
the way his prices are made, or how his 
grain is sold. 

In the Chicago exchange grain is virtu- 
ally bought and sold by a twist of the fist. 
A twist of the fist makes the price of grain, 
and a twist of the fist sells most of the 
grain grown in this country. Four pits—the 
wheat pit, the corn pit, the oats pit and the 
provisions pit where pork and other prod- 
ucts are traded in—are considered special 
features of the board of trade. Traders 
gather around these pits and transactions 
are carried on by means of a sign language 
similar to that used by mutes. Business is 
greatly facilitated by these signs because 
of the great amount of noise on the trading 
floors and because of the rapidity of price 
fluctuations. A few minutes may mean 
thousands of dollars. 


Each of the four pits has its official re- 
porter who records all,trades and prices. 
These men keep in close touch with the of- 
fices they represent. They frequently sig- 
nal to associates who relay the message, 
usually by phone, to the brokers’ offices. In 
doing this the closed fist means an even 
cent more or less per bushel; the thumb 
protruding between the first and second 
fingers means split quotations; one finger 
extended, one-eighth of a cent; two fingers 
extended, one-fourth; three fingers ex- 
tended, three-eighths; four fingers extend- 
ed, one-half; fingers and thumb extended, 
five-eighths; fingers and thumb close to- 
gether, three-fourths; hand closed, thumb 
up, seven-eighths. When selling grain they 
throw the palm of the hand outward, while 
in buying the back of the hand is outward. 
The four hands in the accompanying il- 
lustration have the back of the hand out- 
ward and from left to right mean 5000, 
10,000, 15,000 and 20,000 bushels respective- 
ly. These signs enable the traders to do 
business despite the noise and din. 


At this exchange all trades are made en- 
tirely on honor and no money passes hands 
at the time of the sales. Records are kept 
by both buyer and seller. Special record 
cards are carried by each trader. These 
cards are red on one side and blue on the 
other. Purchases are recorded on the blue 
side and sales on the red. The name of the 
person dealt with and the price and quanti- 
ty of provisions bought and sold are jotted 
down in this manner. For example, if Smith 
sells 5000 bushels of wheat to Brown, at 
$1.25 a bushel, the card reads: “50— 
Brown—$1.25.” Records of millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of grain and provisions are 
kept in this way, says the Country Gentle- 
man, and it requires but a few seconds of 
a trader’s time to make such an entry. If 
longer records were kept and meney paid 
it would require the traders to be absent 
from the pits for several minutes each 
time, during which absence prices could go 
lower or higher, Although the records are 


simple and the transactions swift, few mis- 
takes are made and all contracts are lived 
up to. 

Trading in grain is done in two ways— 
futures and cash grain. “Futures” are grain 
for delivery in the future, that is, Septem- 
ber wheat may be purchased in June for 
delivery in September etc. All cash grain 
is delivered soon after being purchased. 
Various terms are used by traders on the 
board of trade by which they express them- 
selves in short. The most common among 
these are “bulls” and “bears.” A bull is a 
trader who advocates a higher market and 
trades to that end. A bear is one who sells 
for future delivery grain that he does not 
possess. The terms “long” and “short” are 
used in close connection with these. A 





A Finger for Each 5000 Bushels 


person who has a surplus of grain and is 
waiting for a higher market is known as a 
long. A short is a trader who has sold 
some grain he does not, possess, with the 
hope that the market will go lower and 
enable him to purchase enough to cover the 
shortage and realize a profit. -When the 
market is going higher, buying by shorts 
to prevent possible loss is called “covering.” 
When a long sells at a profit his action is 
called “realizing,” but if he sells at a loss 
it is called “liquidating,” “stop-loss selling” 
or “unloading.” 


“Margins” are deposits of money made 
by small traders to commission merchants 
to protect trades they have made. For ex- 
ample, if a small trader purchased 10,000 
bushels of wheat he would deposit with a 
commission merchant a five per cent mar- 
gin. In this way he protects his trade if 
the market goes lower. If the market 
goes higher he gets his margin back, to- 
gether with the profits, less the’ commis- 
sion charged by the broker for the trans- 
action. But in case the market goes below 
the amount the margin covers, his account 
is closed out. However, if he is an old 
customer he may be asked to put up an- 
other margin. 


Small traders are sometimes called “scal- 
ers” because they deal in small lots and are 
satisfied to sell at small profits rather than 
to play the market for larger gains. The 
practice of buying futures to cover any 
doubtful trade made in the cash market is 
known as “hedging.” This is said to lessen 
a cash trader’s risk. “Cornering” the mar- 
ket means buying all the grain in sight so 
that the shorts will be forced to buy at 
higher prices from those who have cor- 
nered the market when it comes time to 
make deliveries. The board of trade, how- 
ever, has made this practically an impos- 
sibility. If a short believes the market has 
been cornered he can appeal to the board of 
trade, and a committee appointed for the 
purpose will adjust matters. “Visible sup- 
ply” means the amount of grain that is 
stored in public elevators, on trains and in 
boats. 





A bootlegger suggests that Americans 
should boost home trade by buying moon 
shine instead of imported liquor. Here is 
a good chance to die for your country.— 
Fort Worth Record. 
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? Ohats @rong Here ? 


F. M. Wilson, of Soldier, Kans., sends in 
this illustration from a clothing ad and 
calls attention to an amusing error made 





by the engraver. The right arm of the young 
man on the right is clad in the same over- 
coat material as his companion wears, in- 
stead of his own. 

Kraft cheese is finding a wonderful mar- 
ket all over the country. The advertise- 
ment of it says: “Discriminating buyers 
have learned to look for the Kraft label.” 





One discriminating Pathfinder reader points 
out that in this advertisement something 
must be wrong with the label, for the knife 
has cut the “K” trade-mark in two, and yet 
che other half is not shown on the main 
( Le 

. Lee Henderson, of Williamstown, W. 
Va a., clipped the accompanying cartoon from 





a leading magazine. It shows Mr. Auto 
Fiend running a neck-and-neck “Marathon 
of death” with Influenza, and beating the 


old champion killers. The idea is striking, 
but the runners are running the wrong way 
around the track. 

John Kole, of Reubens, Idaho, hits the 
nail on the head when he says that the 
artist who drew this picture, on one of the 
current magazine covers, knew very little 








about shooting a bow. She shows the bé# 
bent and the bow string drawn back as if 
ready to shoot the arrow, and yet the arrow 
has already left the bow. 


He who laughs last is usually the dumb- 
est—Yellow Jacket. 
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strong. 
healthy and free from winter complaints. 
Hill’s Cascara Bromide Quinine is the 
quickest acting, most dependable cold 
remedy. What Hill’s does for millions it ' 
will do for you. Get red box bearing Mr. 
Hiill’s portrait. At Ll gf tice 30 cont, 


CASCARA §2. QUININE 


‘W. 8. HILL CO. rome” DETROIT, MICHS 
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a Hair 1§ Days 


Let Your Mirror Prove Results 


UR hair need not pee tide ont, nae need Fas 
become bald, for there is a way to oe 


4 the micsehe that destroys the bair. 
Femove dancrut itch thinning out of the hair, lifeless 
remove darken gray hair and threa' 
or increasing Mla y_ stre and prolonging 

name now before it is 


ite of the hair for men and wome: 
AYMES CO., 3932 N. RobeySt., M-24, Chicago, IL 
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Youcan sell Premier Knife Sharpeners 
to housewives, restaurants, stores, 
etc. 9 out of 10 will buy. Sells for 
50c. 


Writetodey een CO. , 
offer. PREMIER MFG. CO. 
Dept. 7 Detroit, Mich. 
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Find Five Faces 
Surprise Gift 


Yes! Just mark 


our Surprise Gift but 1000 votes as a starter in our great 

other Grand Prizes to winners (with duplicate prize for a tie) and 
<4 contest, closing Jan. 3lst 1925 in which we give Automobile and 
also guarantee you big cash rewards for > rama you do! But 
3 every minute counts. So 


te =" °* ward Taylor, Mgr. Dept. 9138, Spencer, Indiana 


And Get Our 


faces in the picture and mail today, with 
and pK... You will promptly receive not only 


write today SURE 








This book Teaches how to Make 
Medicine of all kinds from Roots 
and Herbs growing in your own back 
yard and in the fields and forests. 
Price 10c. Worth $$. Contains 
over 250 recipes and herb secrets. 
Illustrated. It may contain the very 
remedy to save your life. 


HERBALIST 


Dept. 584 Hammond, Ind 








boxes eeoW AND WEN Ae that ood ereen eaeooe 
Waverly Co. No. 206 Monongahela, Pa. 











SURE yA°iNts,, PROFITS 


LIBERAL PROFIT. Part or full time. Guaranteed 
reliable line. WRITE FOR PROPOSITION NOW. 


Cc. J. Bailey Co., Dept. |, 88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 











PATENTS TRADE-MARKS COPYRIGHTS 











28 vanerhane Gar: ME Paha ne oes 
GEO. &. BEELER, dirn “now 
Suite 2011, 150 Nassau Street, York, N.Y. 








AGENTS ¥ii'trai3t 


Soaps, Extracts, Perfumes. Toilet Goods. WITHOUT A DOLLAR repeaters. 
Experience unnecessary. Carnation Co., 130, St. Louis, Mo’ 


AGENT 


ies. Get free slo, 
case Offer. MO-RO-CO., 2737 DODIER. ST. Louis, 'e 





Be independent, make big profit with 
cue ap Seem. toilet articles, and hous- 
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faek Need Men—Can You Qualify? 


Ozarka representatives make real money be- 
cause they give real values and deliver a real 
service. For instance, Le ody is a 4-tube Ozarka 
Sue onan for — ti at 50. Our men 
range of reception 
Temnenstwete Ozarka Instruments and Install. 
The Instrument makes the sale easy by its perfor- 
mance. We train you to know radio and our methods, 
mecredleed worthy to wear the Ozarka button as our 
fer to do 


yon bave a clean 
Ifyou up a little cash, here’s a real ooeeean 
ou can qualify for an exclusive territory. We 
Cove Dat representatives. Territory going fast. 


FREE, LARGE 
Illustrated BOOK 
\ WRITE Today for illustrated 
it, book No. 101 that gives the entire 


Ozarka Plan. Don’t fail to give 
the name of your county. 


OZARK A, Inc. 
861 Washington Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


Sets “1°” $3.9°° 
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Liberty “Mail Order House 


Dept. ¥.95 206 Liberty St., N.Y. C. 
















pieaiine Radio Value. This powerful set makes 2 tubes 
do work of 4. Clear, distinct, sharp-tuning. Consists of 
Tiseado el, 1 wood mtg. boar board, 1 Harkness Reflex 
28p . Reflex transformers mtd. on condensers ; 2 
ot Bakelite dials, 2 Hogs reine jack, Transformers; 1 
S big.» teflex ry det bl k; heey circ. jack; 
posts; 230 0 oh m. ‘Theo’ 8.; ‘Tinned 
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Kelite socketa complete instructions and 
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without cabinet. Whh falta? “highly 


are Cl or write for big Free 

FREE =: ote, FREE HOOKUPS 
PSone WRITE UICK. 

STANDARD RADIO CO.,120 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 








Christmas Cards QuaintSentiment. Sample assortments 25 and 
50 cents, worth three times price. Also cards 
for hand coloring. Box 2, 1316 Euclid St., Washington,D.C. 
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Radio News 


This department was created to cover the most important 
and interesting developments in the realm of radio. We 
shall not go into all the intricate features of advanced 
radio or try to answer technical questions; the department 
is intended to be of popular and general interest. 


Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover, 
under whose supervision all national radio 
regulations are formulated and enforced, 








.is well qualified to speak in the interests 


of Mr. Everyday Fan. Hoover is a radio 
fan himself and knows as well as any other 
fan the annoyances and difficulties inci- 





Secretary Hoover Listening In 


dent to listening in. What better example 
of the desirability of the radio than to refer 
to the president, his cabinet members and 
other high government officials spending 
much of their time at the radio! These 
men know that in order to keep abreast of 
ihe great happenings of the times they 
must make the best of all available means 
of communication. 

As communication. has become more 
rapid through the many centuries of civili- 
zation’s advancement more has been ex- 
pected of the new-born generations. We 
of today do not altogether appreciate our 
opportunities, yea, our obligations, for 
knowledge has come upon us gradually. 
But step back to the days before the print- 
ed newspaper—just reflect on it a little; if 
you had lived in those times, yet having 
your present-day knowledge, would you 
not have been considered a superman? So 
you see how it is that the big men of the 
country feel it imperative that they have 
at hand the latest means of cultivating the 
intellect—they can not afford to drop be- 
hind the leaders of the procession. It is 
just as important for you and your country 
that you avail yourself of the same means 
of enlightenment, knowledge and power. 


We have received many requests for 
more information concerning radio cir- 
cuits. As previously stated, limited space 
in this department does not permit exten- 
sive discussion of these matters which are 
already -well taken care of in the special 
radio magazines and books. We have just 
received from the publishers a copy of 
“Henley’s Workabie Radio Receivers,” 
which is an authoritative book on practical 
receiving sets of modern design and con- 
tains complete and explicit directions for 
building them. “Henley’s 222 Radio Cir- 
cuit Designs,” a complete and up-to-date 
collection of modern receiving and trans- 
mitting hook-ups, is another valuable book 
in the same series and one that furnishes 
the experimenter and builder enough radio 
food to chew on until the fever wears off 
(if it ever does). 


According to Editor & Publisher, 10,000,- 
000 radio fans received the presidential elec- 
tion returns over the radio. “Newspaper 
extras and bulletin boards looked like 
stage coaches in the airplane age to the 
average citizen whose home was equipped 
with radio, and if there were crowds around 
newspaper offices on election night they 
demonstrated, not that home radio is un- 
appreciated, but that a large number of 
radio sets are still to be sold.” At least 28 
newspapers put election news on the air for 
the benefit of their various communities, 
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Most of this news was furnished by the 
United Press Association, the Associated 
Press refusing to “go on the air.” For the 
first time in history, says Editor & Pub- 
lisher, news dispatches by press association 
staff correspondents were broadcast. “We 
believe this new art (radio) has a legiti- 
mate place in the scheme of American life,” 
says this publication. “We do not believe 
that it can possibly supplant the news- 
paper, partly because of radio’s limitations, 
such as its inability to select interest, and 
definitely because the sense of hearing does 
not satisfy the same intellectual craving as 
does the sense of reading. We do believe 
that ways can be found to make radio 
broadcasting profitable.” 


Radiograms 


The American Radio Relay League is 
gathering statistics in 20 nations in its 
survey of amateur radio progress through- 
out the world, 

Newspapers of the country led by the 
New York Herald Tribune are working in 
co-operation with the American Radio As- 
sociation and the American Foundation for 
the Blind to place a radio receiving set in 
every home throughout the United States 
where there is a needy blind person. 


Here’s quick work! In Boston the opera 
“Tl Trovatore” was being played and a tenor 
collapsed. Another tenor in the comfy) 
seclusion of his apartment, listening over 
the radio, heard his name announced to suc- 
ceed the_incapacitated singer. He reached 
the opera house and was in the dressing 
room before the messenger arrived at his 
apartment. 

KFKX, at Hastings, Nebr., one of the best 
broadcasting stations in the country, was 
recently heard on an American vessel in 
French West Africa, about 5100 miles away. 


The Canadian National Railways has just 
completed the ninth link in its great chain 
of broadcasting stations stretching across 
Canada: The nine stations are located at 
Moncton, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Win- 
nipeg, Saskatoon, Calgary, Regina and Ed- 
monton. The 10th station will be erected 
at Vancouver. This is the largest number 
of broadcasting stations in the world under 
control of one company. 





THE BLUSHING BRIDEGROOM 


Just suppose they wrote up the bride- 
groom instead of the bride! Here’s the 
way the wedding notice would read: 


The wedding of Mr. Stuart Stewart, only 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Sowerby Stewart and 
nephew of the late Senator Sappington, of 
Arkansas, to Miss Ermyntrude La Jones, 
also of this city, was solemnized at the 
First Methodist church at 8:30 o’clock Wed- 
nesday night. The regular pastor officiated. 
Preceding the ceremony Mr. Algernon Stew- 
art, cousin of the groom, sang “You’re the 
Kind of a Girl That Men Forget.” 


The groom wore a black swallow-tail 
coat of conventional cut, with Satin lapels. 
A white vest was cut low to display a plain 
stiff-bosom shirt, which was white with a 
dash of Scotch. The studs were of cut 
glass. A silk necktie, also of white, was 
tied in a neat bow a little to one side of a 
wing collar. 

The trousers, of the same material as the 
coat, were distinguished by a vertical stripe 
of braid down each side and a erease in the 
front and back of each leg. 


The belt, which was visible only after 2 
deep intaking of breath, was of leather 
with a silver initial buckle, Patent leather 
shoes with black cloth tops and pearl but- 
tons completed the very becoming costume. 
He wore his hair parted in the middle, 
drawn tightly back from the forehead and 
pomaded close to his scalp. 

The bride was dressed in the conventional 
white——Country Gentleman. 
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Newspaper Views 


Philadelphia Ledger—Anyhow it wasn’t a 
singing, parading, speaking or shouting 
campaign. 














Winton Vindicator—La Follette : “Progres- 
sive voters will march to the polls by mil- 
lions to give the lie to the assumption that 
this country no longer boasts a free, incor- 
ruptible, courageous citizenry.” They did! 





Boston Transcript—Capt. T. J. J. See says 
that Einstein is all wrong—leaving it to the 
untutored imagination to make out, if it can, 
what the difference is between his being 
right and his being wrong. 





Philadelphia North American—A cross- 
word puzzle is one of those things in the 
home that lead from one word to another. 





New Orleans Times-Picayune—You can’t 
keep gasoline down by stepping on it. 





New Orleans States—You may have ob- 
served that when a mule is kicking he is 
never pulling and that the same is true of 
men in this world. 


Capper’s Weekly—The attorney-general 
says 7000 years in jail have been assessed 
against bootleggers. That seems an awful 
lot of years, but if all the buccaneers of 
booze were jailed there wouldn’t be enough 
years to go round. 


Detroit@News—Conan Doyle’s assertion 
that everyone works in the next world will 
probably come as a great shock to many of 
our golf players. 


sirmingham News—As we grow older we 
doubt the wisdom of working hard to let the 
children have an easier time. 


Edmonton Journal—If it is true that more 
boys are born after a war, it would seem to 
prove that they use very good judgment. 





Boston Transcript—Senator La Follette, 
having failed to carry the country in 1924, 
may find it equally impossible to carry Wis- 
consin in 1926, which of course bears out his 
assertion that he has only begun to fight. 





Capper’s Weekiy—One in every 662 Amer- 
icans is now on Henry Ford’s payroll. The 
rest of us help him meet it. 


\sheville Times—The modern novel 
should end thus: “and they lived scrappily 
ever afterward.” 











St. Louis Globe-Democrat—One way to 
make friends is to be a good listener. 


Columbia Record—If there should come 
another war, the common people should de- 
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FREE OFFER. 


14K wriLueO WRIST WATCH 








RS AIL get your share of the big holiday trade between now 
and Christmas. Reach more than 500,000 families in 


ORDER the towns, villages and rural districts of the Mid- 


die West at only 50 cents an agate line. Quick ac- 

ADVERTI ISE aS tion here. Only 7 days between 

copy and replies. Forms close 

every Mo vader | preceding beg x publication. ite for sample 
copy now. Jos. P. Geiger, 320 W. Madison St., jcago. il, 





Guaranteed Position with Definite Salary & 


Study at Home or at our College one of our practica | 
Business Courses. You need not pay us until we place you, 
et Free booklet. GREENFIELD BUSINESS COLLE 
Dept 23, Greenfield, Ohio. 








Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell M 
eae oueee fe fee instantly — ora in 
e mple package free. LLE 
MFG. CO., Dept. 312, Amsterdam, 
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mand that it be fought out by the gentle- 
men who are inventing all the deadly war 
engines we read about. 


Ohio State Journal—Another thing that 
always impresses us after an election, either 
regular or primary, is that anybody at all 
who runs for anything can get quite a few 
votes, 





Detroit Free Press—Imagine the conster- 
nation were creditors to adopt radio broad- 
casting the first of every month. 


Buffalo News—Of what avail is it to know 
your neighbor’s income tax if you don’t 
know how he arrived at it? 


Minneapolis Star—The conviction that 
Christianity is a failure is common to many 
great thinkers who haven’t tried it. 


Atchison Globe—By the time a man has 
been vindicated everybody has forgotten 
what the argument started about. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer—In this new and 
efficient era, housewives are known as home 
engineers. They are content to let father 
keep his old job as fireman, 


Little Rock Gazette—All gall is divided 
into three parts, as J. Caesar told us, but 
with the enormous supply on hand the divi- 
sion won’t seriously inconvenience the aver- 
age man. 








Mrs. Alice Rittenberry 





—La France Studio 


The Message of 
Thousands of Women 


Petersburg, Va.—‘“After motherhood 
Lcould not regain my strength, until my 
mother advised me to take Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription. I never have 
taken any medicine that benefited me 
quite as much; it strengthened every 
part of my body and I have not had any 
form of inward weakness since. I would 
not hesitate to recommend Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription to every woman 
who is weak, nervous, and ailing follow- 
ing motherhood.”—Mrs. Alice Ritten- 
berry, 1122 Farmer Street. 

Start at once with this “Prescription” 
and see how quickly you pick up—feel 
stronger and better. Write Dr. Pierce’s 
Invalids Hotel, Dept. X, in Buffalo, N. Y. 
for free advice or send 10c for trial 


pkg. tablets. 
BARGAIN OFFER 


If you want to read a big week- 
ly magazine for recreation, enter- 
tainment or intellectual satisfac- 
tion send for a trial —— 
to Capper’s Weekly. We 
cuerrpedy to know that Cappers 

eekly is the most interes 
weekly in the world. by subscribers say s0-—so 
you. Stories, outspoken political opinion, cartoons, 
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CAPPER'S WEEKLY. DEPT. 16 i KAM, 
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French Flannel 


SHIRTS 


Made of the finest grade- French 
oe: cut full size; 2 large 
breast pockets; sizes 14 to 17. 


$119 
2 for $2.00 


Parcel Post 10c extra 


mUNTING PANTS $9.85 


} a of 14-oz. waterproof government 
: plenty of pockets; double seams 
ee will not rip; sizes 28 to 42. 


MOLESKIN PANTS $485 


Parcel Post 10c 


Made of non-rippable welein: potsee 
of strain reinforced; sizes 28 to 


0.D. WOOL PANTS $9.65 
Parcel Post 15c 
Feat Ry — plenty of pockets; 


AnmaaY BLANKETS 


New and Perfect 
BIckAcn 
6 for $5 
47a Parcel Post 15¢ Each. 
Order now and 
save money. 


Color, light gray 
fancy striped 


Send Cash, Check 
or Money Order. 
QUARTERMASTER’S SUPPLY ose 


423-P Market St., Pitaddiphia, P a. 
Beautiful Illustrated Catalog Free 
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Rheumatism 


A Remarkable Home Treatment 
Given by One Who Had It. 


In the year of 1893 I was attacked by Muscular 
and Sub-Acuté Rheumatism. I suffered as only 
those who are thus afflicted know, for over three 
years. I tried remedy after remedy, but such re- 
lief as I obtained was only temporary. Finally, I 
found a treatment that cured me completely and 
such a pitiful condition has never returned. 
have given it to a number who were terribly 
afflicted, even bedridden, some of them seventy 
to eighty years old, and the results were the same 
as in my own case. 


I want every sufferer from any form of muscular 
and sub acute (swelling at the joints) rheuma- 
tism, to try the great value of my improved 
“Home Treatment’’ for its remarkable healing 
power. Dont sent a cent; simply mail your name 
and address, and I will send it free to try. After 
you have used it, and it has proven itself to be 
that long-looked for meang of getting rid of such 
forms of rheumatism, you may send the price of 
it. One Dollar, but understand I do not want your 
money unless you are perfectly satisfied to send it. 
Isn't that fair? Why suffer any longer, when 
relief is thus offered you free. Don't delay. 
Write today. 


Mark H. Jackson, 86-K Durston Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Mr . Jackson is responsible. Above statement true. 





MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


You can earn money at home in your 
spare time making show cards. “No can- 
vassing or soliciting. We show you 
how, supply you work at home no mat- 
ter where you live and pay you cash for 
all work done. Full particulars and 
booklet free. Write today. 


RENEE SOE CAND STSTEM LIMITED 
70 Adams Building oronto, Canada 











ASTHMA and BRONCHITIS 


Sufferers should send for Dr. T. H. Wilson’s free booklet 
describing the origin, effect and treatment of Asthma, 
Bronchitis, and Catarrh. Ask for circular C. RB 10, 
T. H. WILSON, M. D., 700 MAIN ST., ALO, N.Y. 


VARICOSE VEINS, “?<c** 


are promptly relieved with i pensive home treat Tt reduceg 
the pain and swelling—overcomes tiredness. For particulars write 
W.F. Young. Inc.. 504.Lyman St.. Springtield, Mass 
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Puncture-Proof 
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‘ 
TUBE 


—2 Proved Success 


/ 

” A new Puncture Proof inner tube has been 
7¥M> invented by Mr. Milburn of the Milburn Punc- 
Ly ture Proof Tube Company, Chicago. In actual 
Y// 0 test it was punctured with 500 nail holes with- 
; out the LOSS OF AIR. This amazing new inner 

tube increases mileage from 10,000 to 12,000 miles; elim- 
inates changing tires and makes riding a real pleasure. It's 
a PROVED success. Many users have run over 20,000 miles 
without removing a tire from the wheels. 


These wonderful, no-trouble, puncture proof inner tubes cost 
no more than ordinary tubes and Mr. Milburn wants_ agents 
everywhere to help him introduce them. r 


Car Owners Wanted 


| | —to demonstrate and take orders for this wonder tube. Interests 

XX I I everyone immediately. Automobile owners buy on sight. It makes no 

Yi NS AMT difference what car they drive or what tires they use. Our salesmen are 

| coining money on our “DIRECT FROM FACTORY” scheme of selling. 

Absolutely no competition. We control all basic patents. No capital re- 
quired to start. Previous selling experience not necessary. 


Earn *5,000 to $10,000 a Year 


Earn $5,000 to $10,000 yearly or more. Get into business for yourself. Sell Milburn 
Puncture Proof Inner Tubes. Every car owner is a prospect. Your field is unlimited. 
Get in while it is good. Be independent. Find out all-about it now and get started at once. 
Then you will be able to make big money like our other sales agents are doing. 
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Free Tubel,  ---- 


Read what these 
























men say: q Sales Manager 

J. D. Cooper—“I have made Special Free Tube Offer 336 West 47th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
30,000 miles with my Milburn 3 . - é 

= ecu He noe ‘ ao Send coupon or write today for special free tube Dear Sir:—If the money-making opportunity 
er casing and my casings are offer and further details. References: Indus- is as big as you claim, I am interested in get- 
in excellent condition.”’ trial State Bank of Chicago, National Bank of ting the facts, so that I can get a share of the 
J.C, Jerves—"'I sold 50 Mil- the Republic, Chicago, Baker State Bank of profits selling Milburn Puncture Proof Tubes. 
a ee Chicago. Don’t hesitate. Fill out the coupon Without obligation send me information sey 
Chae. Cayten—''l sold twelve and send it in or write and send name and commission and FREE TUBE OFFER TO chee 









tubes yesterday in 10 minutes.’’ 
&. 8. Knapp—"'My first few 


we will send you all details. 


Seouthentailes pipe om ia a apenas delay. J WAND nn oc dsc akd 0 6060.0 00 010nb. 6d geeeeeeREeeeenvese a 


most nderful 
market today, I think. 1 am W. A. EVES 


aie MILBURN PUNCTURE | AGGTESS wesccccccccccacceccccccccccccs osccscessrem 
PROOF TUBE CO. 


©. Edeltere—"'I have driven 
336 Ww. 47th St. Cl ic : ZO : 3 Are? CTPrrrrrrer reer creer 











seventy-five nails in one of the 

308 tubes and twenty were 

spike nails. Jt has gone above 
* tert that ; 

fome it would do.” 
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